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Chronicle 


Home News.—The President has been making a series 
of very important statements in which he has laid down 
his whole program of domestic, national and interna- 
tional welfare. His speech before the 
convention of the Congregational 
Churches, which was commented upor: 
in this Review last week, insisted upon the necessity of 
religion in any system of morals, whether in education or 
in national dealings. In his speech to the Y. M. C. A. 
he returned to the same subject and reinforced his previ- 
ous stand by decrying the usefulness of legislation to im- 
prove morals. In the White House conference with the 
correspondents of October 27, he came out strongly in 
favor of the “recent trend of public opinion against the 
centralization of governmental power in Washington.” 
He made it clear that it would be the Administration pol- 
icy to lead the States to take a greater measure of control 
over their own affairs. This would mean less dependence 
upon Federal aid, which has been extended so freely in 
growing quantities. It is even stated by the press that he 
is in favor of modifying existing laws which have Fed- 
eral aid for their chief provision. The President has 
apparently approached this subject not only from a con- 
stitutional point of view, but also from the financial argu- 
ment that what is taken from the people to enlarge Fed- 
eral activities is subtracted from the available revenues 


Presidential 
Announcements 


which the States could use in developing and protecting 
their own interests. It is clear from all this that he will 
attempt to lead his party in the direction of disentangling 
the authority and activities of the Federal Government 
and the individual States. On Tuesday, Mr. Coolidge is- 
sued the annual Thanksgiving Proclamation, of which the 
preamble is as follows:. 


The season approaches when in accordance with a long estab- 
lished and respected custom, a day is set apart to give thanks to 
Almighty God for the manifold blessings which His gracious and 
benevolent providence has bestowed upon us as a nation and as 
individuals. ; 

We have been brought with safety and honor through another 
year, and, through the generosity of nature, He has blessed us 
with resources whose potentiality in wealth is almost incalculable, 
we are at peace at home and abroad; the public health is good; 
we have been undisturbed by pestilence or great catastrophe; our 
harvests and our industries have been rich in productivity; our 
commerce spreads over the whole world, and labor has been well 
rewarded for its remunerative service. 

As we have grown and prospered in material things, so also 
should we progress in moral and spiritual things. We are a God- 
fearing people, who should set ourselves against evil and strive for 
righteousness in living, and observing the Golden Rule we should 
from our abundance help and serve those less fortunately placed. 
We should bow in gratitude to God for His many favors. 

All of this, taken together, is understood to mean that 
the President intends to take his place as a leader of pub- 


lic opinion as well as of his party. 


Bulgaria.—At a meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations, held in Paris October 26, and characterized 
as the most impressive conference of that body since its 
formation, a virtual ultimatum was 
given the Governments of Greece and 
Bulgaria to report, within twenty-four 
hours, the unconditional order of withdrawal of their 
troops to domestic territory. Warning was also added 
that, in addition, all hostile acts must cease, and no musket 
or cannon fire be exchanged on either side. The Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and Italy were requested 
to dispatch officers to the disputed area, to make report 
on the compliance with the Council’s orders. Despite re- 
ports of continued hostilities, Athens announced the fol- 
lowing day that “to give renewed proof of Greece’s de- 
sire for peace ” orders had been issued for the evacuation. 
of Bulgarian territory on the morrow, and following a 
meeting of Colonel Slateoff of Bulgaria with Captain 
Kanakis of the Greek forces, held on the border, Minister 
Carapanos was able to confirm this message to the Council 
on October 28. December 12 is the date fixed for the 
Council’s meeting at Geneva, where determination will 
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be reached of the penalties aud reparations recommended 
by the commission of investigation appointed to begin its 
work November 6. The personnel of this board of in- 
quiry includes the British Ambassador at Madrid, as Presi- 
dent, a French and an Italian military officer, and a citizen 
each from Sweden and Holland. Members of the Council, 
in fixing responsibility for the recent conflict, were said 
to have attached significance to the fact that the Greek 
army had invaded Bulgaria to a distance of approximately 
five miles, while the Bulgarians encroached no more than 
a third of a mile on Hellenic territory. 


Canada.—-Following a strenuous campaign the election 
of Canada’s fifteenth Parliament took place on October 
29. Incomplete returns indicate a sweeping victory for 
the Conservatives, for it is hardly pos- 
sible the combined Liberals and Pro- 
gressives will predominate. It will be 
recalled that the support of the Progressive group in the 
last Parliament enabled the Liberal Government of Pre- 
mier Mackenzie King to carry on, and that after four 
years in power Mr. King’s party had dissolved Parlia- 
ment a year earlier than was necessary in the expectancy 
of a Liberal majority being returned. While taxation, 
transportation, immigration and other problems were at 


Elections 


stake, the major issue was the tariff. The Progressives, 
largely recruited from Western Canada, stood for re- 
duced tariffs; the Conservatives, led by Mr. Arthur 
Meighan, are protectionists, while the Liberals held a half- 
way policy. In the East the Liberals have been completely 
routed; in the West the Progressives have lost in two- 
thirds of the constituencies heard from. Incomplete re- 
turns show the Conservatives to have made a tctal gain 
of sixty-nine seats while the Liberals have lost twenty 
and the Progressives forty-two. Along with Premier 
King’s defeat, several other Liberal ministers failed to 
win. 


China.—-Twelve Powers were represented at the open- 
ing of the Customs Conference on October 26: the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Portugal, all signa- 
tories of the Washington conference 
treaty under which the meeting is 
being held, and Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Spain 
which have adhered to the treaty. Foreign Minister Shen 
Jui-lin was chosen Chairman by the delegates and made 
the opening address, emphasizing the anomaly of a sov- 
ereign Power being restricted in matters of tariff, and 


Customs 
Parley 


stating the Government’s intention to ask for autonomy, 
which has been withheld by foreign treaties for eighty 
years. Delegates of the various Powers also read short 
addresses. Sir Ronald Macleay, British Minister, stated 
that his delegation was prepared to debate the tariff auton- 
omy. The Japanese representative stated that his Gov- 
ernment favored Chinese autonomy in a series of steps 
which his delegation would discuss later. Mr. C. T. Wang 
presented the following proposals which will substantially 
be the basis of subsequent meetings: (1) Removal of 
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tariff restrictions in existing agreements; (2) China to 
abolish the liken not later than January, 1929; (3) An 
interim surtax of 5 per cent. on ordinary goods, 30 per 
cent. on wine and tobacco and 20 per cent. on other lux- 
uries, to be levied in addition to the present 5 per cent 
tariff. The suggestion of the additional 5 per cent. surtax 
instead of the 2% per cent. promised at Washington came 
in the nature of a surprise to the delegates. While the 
conference was carried on smoothly, outside the meeting 
hall 2,000 students held a noisy demonstration which re- 
sulted in several fatalities. 

There is no sign of abatement of the strike by the Chi- 
nese as a protest against foreign activities. The con- 
flict between Marshal Wu, who has reéntered Chinese in- 
ternal politics, from which he was 
forced to withdraw in October, 1924, 
following the revolt of the “ Christian 
General” Feng Yu-Hsiang, and Chang Tso-lin, the Man- 
churian war lord, still continues. General Feng has de- 
clared his intention to remain neutral in the present strug- 
gle. As far as appearances go Chang’s combination is 
not receiving outside support and in some quarters the 
view is that Wu will not push matters further, being con- 
tent with the large opium revenues derivable from Shang- 
hai. However, a general movement of troops is reported 
proceeding southward from Manchuria into Shantung, 
where an army of 100,000 is being concentrated. The 
capture of Haichow by General Chang Tso-lin’s forces is 
reported in Shanghai. Because this victory is an impor- 
tant strategical success it may possibly involve the retreat 
of the anti-Chang forces. 





Internal 
Disorders 





France.—Following his absolute reluctance to consider 
any proposal of a levy on capital, as a solution of the 
crisis in French finances, and his subsequent refusal to 
resign from the Cabinet. Joseph Cail- 
laux, in his report of October 26, pre- 
cipitated the dissolution of the Pain- 
levé Government, which resigned in a body October 27, 
after having functioned since April 16 last. It is felt that 
M. Caillaux’s failure to settle France’s debt with Wash- 
ington deprived him of a prestige which would have 
notably helped him to weather the storm engendered by the 
dangerous national floating debt and the failure to reduce 
circulation. On October 29, Presicenr Doumergue rati- 
fied the selection of a new Cabinet :n which, succeeding 
himself, Premier Painlevé assumes, in addition, the of- 
fice of Minister of Finance, M. Herriot, suggested by 
the Premier as his successor, declined to form or take 
part in the Ministry, and will remain President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. That the Government’s resigna- 
tion was calculated chiefly to oust M. Caillaux is evident 
from the make-up of the new Cabinet. Ten of his former 


Fall of 
The Cabinet 


_colleagues were returned by M. Pairlevé and four new 


Ministers were chosen, two of whom had been affiliated 
with the Herriot Government. A stronger element of 
radicalism may thus be expected as there is a distinct drift 
to the Left. The Ministry of Finance will be shared by 
M. Painlevé with Georges Bonnet, tentatively created 
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Minister of the Budget. The removal from office of 
Georges Robineau, Governor of the Bank of France since 
1920 and connected with that institution for over forty 
years, was predicted as imminent, following the rearrange- 
ment of the Ministry. 

It is predicted that the attitude of the Right towards 
M. Painlevé’s new Minister at the opening of the Chamber 
will depend largely on the Premier’s speedy disposition 
of General Sarrail’s case. The marked 
opposition to the retention in office of 
the civil governor in Syria, referred 
to in these columns a fortnight ago, has by no means been 
confined to Catholic circles. Such scandalous charges 
have been made from every quarter against the appointee 
of M. Herriot, with documents and other evidence ad- 
duced to support them, that M. Painlevé not long ago 
ordered an inquiry. Whatever the outcome of his inves- 
tigation, the Premier had taken no action up to October 
29, on which date M. Millerand, in the Senate Committee, 
demanding Sarrail’s recall, declared him personally re- 
sponsible for the death of 3,000 French soldiers and seri- 
ous injury to the prestige of France. The appointment 
to the Syrian post of the Socialist deputy Paul Boncour, 
an active participant in League of Nations affairs, has 
been rumored in Paris as a possible solution of the diffi- 
culty, with the argument that the reasonable substitution 
of a civilian for a military administrator of the League’s 
mandate, would relieve the Government of an embarrass- 


The Case 
of Sarrail 


ing admission. 

Apart from any other consideration, Sarrail’s failure 
to advise the Government as to the situation in Syria has 
stirred the nation, dependent, as it has been, on foreign 
dispatches for its news of Syrian af- 
fairs. An extensive account of the 
uprising of the previous week in 
Damascus, published in the London Times, October 27, 
created a new storm in Paris. According to the New 
York Times correspondent, the fatal rioting was caused 
by the action of the governor in publicly parading the 
bodies of rebels killed in the neighborhood of the city. 
Before a mixed force of Mohammedans and Druse tribes- 
men, revolting in protest, the French troops retired to 
the northern part of the city, whence they opened a bom- 
bardment lasting forty-eight hours, on densely populated 
quarters of Damascus. General Gamelin, following the 
bombardment, levied on the city a fine of £100,000 gold 
and 3,000 rifles. 


Uprising in 
Damascus 


Great Britain—The unofficial seamen’s strike which 
began on August 21, has been called off as far as South 
Africa and British ports are concerned. This action fol- 
lowed a week-end meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all British ports in which 
decisions of local mass meetings were 
discussed. A majority of the Marine Workers Union 
were in favor of terminating the dispute and the sea- 
men in South Africa announced that they would abide 
by the local decision. A speedy collapse of the strike in 
New Zealand and Australia is expected.——-After revising 


Industrial 
Problems 
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its previous decision, the delegate conference of the 
Miners Federation has agreed to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Coal Commission. This resolution may be 
taken as an indication that the crisis is over. The miners’ 
executive is fairly satisfied that no general reduction of 
basic rates is intended, and Mr. Baldwin has given assur- 
ance that he would not countenance anything of the sort. 

On October 1 the Bank of England reduced its dis- 
count rate from 4% to 4 per cent. The announcement 
came as a surprise for though it was freely suggested 
when the rate was brought down in 
August from 5 per cent that the re- 
duction was an experiment and 
would be increased if no heavy export of gold was to 
be anticipated, the market had grown used to the new 
rate and felt sure no further change would come. Nat- 
urally the reduction is welcomed as it makes money 
easier for industry. It also attests confidence in the 
future of free gold payments. Despite reductions since 
the resumption of gold payments last Spring, the 
Bank’s report shows £4,700,000 more gold received from 
abroad in the five months than has been withdrawn 
for export. The Mines Department has announced 
that the Coal dole for August was £1,517,687 which 
bears out the prediction that the first estimates of 
£1,000,000 monthly would be largely exceeded. A 
deficit of £35,972,025 is shown by the revenue returns 
for the first six months of the financial year ending 
September 1. This is a disappointment to taxpayers 
who had been led by Mr. Churchill to expect better 
figures. Unless receipts improve there is slight hope 
that the next budget of the Chancellor will be able to 
provide further tax reduction. 


Economic 
Situation 








India.—The Right Honorable F. L. Wood has been 
officially announced to succeed the Earl of Reading as 
Viceroy and Governor General of India. The latter re- 
tires in April, 1926. The new ap- 


New 
Viceroy pointee has been in the public eye since 
for India itis election to the House of Commons 


in 1910. He is the sole surviving son of Lord Halifax 
and forty-four years old. In 1921 he was appointed 
Parliamentary under-Secretary for the Colonies and in 
1922 President of the Board of Education. At present 
he is the Minister of Agriculture. !t is not impossible 
that the appointment forecasts a change of policy in 
Britain’s administration of India. During the spring and 
summer, it will be remembered, there was some discussion 
of reforms. In March the Earl of Reading returned to 
England on leave of absence, a very unusual procedure, 
and was quoted as saying, “ The time for the revision of 
the Constitution of India has not yet arrived.” On the 
other hand the Earl of Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 
India, declared in the House of Commons in July, “ Great 
Britain no longer talks of holding the gorgeous East in 
fee but asks India to march side by side with us in fruit- 
ful, harmonious partnership.” Since then, however, little 
has been heard of Britain’s intention regarding Indian re- 
forms. 
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Latin America.—President Calles first officially de- 
clared his attitude towards the re-electionist party, 
at San Luis Potosi, on October 20, saying that, as a 
loyal Revolutionist he is definitely 
opposed to the policy agitated by 
various deputies and senators who 
seek to reinstate ex-President Alvaro Obregon. Sec- 
onding President Calles, the deputies of Querétaro 
commissioned Senator Gerzayu Ugarte to draw up 
a non-re-election manifesto to be broadcast through- 
out the country. At a session of the Agrarian Conven- 
tion of the State of Mexico, on October 18, its leader 
Soto y Gama, an adherent of General Alvaro Obregon, 
vehemently declared himself in favor of the amend- 
ment of Article 83 of the Constitution, which, as it 
now stands forbids the re-election of a former Pres- 
ident to office. October 20 saw the dissolution of the 
Superior Court of Justice of the State of Aguascalien- 
tes when José Elizalde, the Governor, suddenly im- 
prisoned all the magistrates on the charge of being 
Knights of Columbus and, as such, unfit to administer 
justice. State Senator Martinez Ugarte, in Mexico 
City at the time, addressed the Chamber speaking of 
the confusion which reigns in Aguascalientes where 
Elizalde wields the despotism of a satrap. Some days 
later the deposed judges were reinstated by the Fed- 
eral Government. Armando Tellez, local director of 
the National League for Religious Defense, was ar- 
rested on October 20 by the civil authorities of Villa 
de Guadalupe. He is accused of instigating a demon- 
stration against a group of American. Masons upon 
their arrival at Guadalupe. Afraid of a hostile attack, 
the Catholics were in reality simply preparing to de- 
fend themselves from what they supposed to be a 
masonic invasion to take possession of their church 
and shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Seizing upon 
the confused state of things as a pretext, the police 
proceeded to arrest several priests in Villa de Guada- 
lupe, among whom are Fathers Barrios, Albarran and 
Rivero. They were released a few hours later after 
having proved their innocence——Two important 
Catholic reunions were held during September in 
Mexico City: the Second National Assembly of the 
National Catholic Confederation of Labor and the 
Fourth Federal Council of the Catholic Association of 
Mexican Youth. According to official reports the 
Confederation already has more than 300 groups 
throughout the country depending up n it, with a 
total membership of some 19,000 associates, an en- 
couraging nu ber in view of the hostile propaganda 
it has to contend with and the fact that the Con- 
federation has only recently come into existence. 
The large representation of priests at the meetings 
was particularly noticeable and indicates the practical 
interest and cooperation of the clergy in working for 
the improvement of the laboring classes. A cam- 
paign for the liberty of the Church was inaugurated 
during October by the Liga National de Defensa Re- 
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ligiosa. The league is backed up by large numbers 
who are entirely opposed to the tyrannies of atheistic 
and anti-Catholic governors. 

Business conditions in Mexico continue dull. Recent 
reports indicate that the deadlock between the mer- 
chants and the employees’ union in Vera Cruz has 
been broken and shops reopened on October 17. 
According to the American Federation of Labor, a 
group of Americans and Mexicans will soon leave for 
Central and South America to organize labor guilds 
and unions among native workmen. The Mexican 
delegates officially represent the Panamerican Labor 
Federation and Mexican Regional Federation of 
Labor. 

On October 25 General Emiliano Chamorro entered 
and took possession of the Fortress La Loma, com- 
manding the city of Managua and the only important 

stronghold in the country. No op- 





Nicaragua position was offered, the troops of 
the garrison joining in the move- 
ment. Demand was then sent to President Carlos 


Solorzano to dismiss the Liberal members of his 
cabinet and restore the Conservative Party to power. 
General Chamorro was at one time President of Ni- 
caragua and formerly diplomatic minister to Wash- 
ington. He was the Conservative candidate at the 
Presidential elections a year ago and claims to have 
lost the Presidency by fraud. General Chamorro fur- 
ther demanded that he be appointed commanding 
general for a few months, a position which practi- 
cally amounts to military dictatorship. Former Pres- 
ident Diaz, a leading Conservative, and General Cha- 
morro have agreed to keep peace, their troops having 
possession of three-fourths of the city. On October 
26 President Solorzano agreed to General Chamorro’s 
terms, to save the country fighting and bloodshed. The 
terms of the agreement stipulate that the Conser- 
vative Party is to support the President whose gov- 
ernment will be Conservative, that Chamorro be ap- 
pointed head of the army, and that the coalition be- 
tween President and Liberals giving the latter two 
posts in the Cabinet is to be ended. 





This week, AMERICA prints a thought-provok- 
ing article by Caroline E. MacGill on the way a 
small-town community was revived by the work 
of teaching Sisters. Next week, Anna C. Minogue 
will tell the story of how a group of ladies made 
it possible for a priest in New Mexico to bring 
new life to his missions. 

Leo R. Ward will be remembered for the hu- 
man interest of his paper called “ The Supersti- 
tion of Escape”. Next week, he will present an- 
other, “ The Hospitableness of Graveyards ”. 

Other features will be “ Catholic Immigration 
to Alberta,” by E. L. Chicanot, “‘ Father Finn and 
a Library,” by Daniel M. O’Connell, and a paper 
on the Negro “ spirituals ”, by Wiley Marshall. 
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Education Week 


HAT with collections, uplift movements of vari- 
W ous kinds, and toothbrush drills, there are teachers 
who with difficulty find time for the comparatively hum- 
drum interests attaching to reading, writing and arith- 
metic. But Education Week is not to be counted among 
these distractions. It is an opportunity for our schools 
to show forth the practical working of the only system in 
this country based upon the principle that religion has a 
rightful place in education. 

Today education is a theme which can stir even the man 
in the street. Sometimes his interest is not of an academic 
nature ; he has heard that the schools are costing too much, 
or that they are administered for the benefit of politicians 
and their business friends rather than for the children, 
and what he hears feeds his indignation. Interest of a 
higher kind is shown in the thousands drawn by the Cath- 
olic Educational Association and the National Education 
Association in their annual conventions. 


As is but natural, interest in the schools is widespread 
among Catholics. We come closer to the problem than 
do most of our fellow-citizens, since we conduct a system 
of our own, unaided by the State. That system, begin- 
ning with the kindergarten: and embracing the university, 
has seen a growth that is marvelous during the last ten 
years. This increase has enlarged our opportunities; it 
has also more than doubled our difficulties. Our parish 
schools and high schools are too few. Our colleges and 
universities, with few exceptions, are working to capacity, 
and many are forced to place a limitation, which they sin- 
cerely regret, upon the number of students. The cry is 
for new buildings, new equipment, and larger faculties, 
and the very insistence of the demand made upon our 
Catholic colleges proves their value. If Catholic higher edu- 
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cation is to use the great opportunities now at hand, it 
must receive the undivided support of every Catholic in 
the United States. Charity begins at home. 

Money for expansion, and, particularly, for endow- 
ment, must be found, but an even greater need is men and 
women who can devote their lives without a thought of 
recompense to our schools and colleges. Upon this need 
stress should be laid during Education Week. There are 
doubtless thousands of young men and women in our in- 
stitutions whose thoughts are of consecration to God and 
their fellow-man. It is the duty of the Catholic teacher 
to make the necessary contacts, and to aid them in con- 
secrating their service through a fixed religious sanction. 
There is no question, of course, of undue influence. Free 
choice and ardent desire are required for admission into 
a religious community. But at its inception the vocation 
to the religious life is a delicate organism. The influence 
called for is simply that of protection, enlightenment and 
encouragement, 

There is no division among Catholics on fundamental 
principles, for the policy of the Church is the policy of all. 
As to the means by which the principles may be applied, 
there may be differences. Until authority has spoken, 
there is liberty of opinion and everyone may speak his 
mind with charity and freedom. For the common ideal 
is “ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school ”. 


Every Bill With a Price-Tag 


T has been suggested on numerous occasions in this 
Review that every bill in Congress or in a State Legis- 
lature which carries an appropriation should be studied 
with an eye on the appropriation clause. “ Every bill with 
its price-tag ” would sound a good campaign slogan. This 
plan may appear to smack of low commercialism, and the 
theorist. with a passion for improving the human race by 
legislation will probably assert that it is basely sordid. 
But if our cities, States and the Federal Government, 


‘continue to make appropriations without some such check, 


who will pay the bill? Strangely and strongly entrenched 
in this country, in which the illiteracy rate daily decreases, 
is the sophism that what comes from “ the Government ” 
is either free, or is paid for by the tax-payer alone. As 
to the first contention, it ought to be fairly obvious, after 
our war-time experiences during which the Government 
all but went around in the crowd to pass an appealing hat, 
that the Government has no money, except the money which 
it takes from the people. The fallacy of the second conten- 
tion is found in the well-known propensity of human na- 
ture to shift its burden to another shoulder. The result 
is that every tax is paid by the ultimate consumer. A tax 
on a commodity means’a rise in the price of that commod- 
ity. When the tax on the building that houses the corner 
grocery is raised, the rent goes up, because the owner 
wishes to pass the tax along, and for the same reason the 
proprietor of the grocery increases the price of his wares. 
In the long run, high taxes mean high prices, and the 
price must be paid by the ultimate consumer. 

It is encouraging then to learn that so capable and ex- 
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perienced a legislator as Congressman Madden of Illinois, 
in a speech delivered some days ago in St. Louis, endorses 
the plan of the price-tag. The Congressman’s long com- 
mittee service entitles him to speak with authority, and he 
minced no words in denouncing the falsehood of the con- 
tention that appropriations are borne by the tax-payer 
alone. ‘‘ The man who thinks he escapes because he does 
not pay taxes is the man who really pays,” said Mr. Mad- 
den. “ He pays in higher living costs, in higher rentals. 
He is the man who should be most interested in cutting 
taxes, for the burden is passed on to him.” 

How taxes may be most suitably adjusted is a ques- 
tion not easily answered. Alexander Hamilton thought 
that no nation had ever devised a scheme that was wholly 
equitable, and he apparently thought that no nation ever 
would. Now and then alleviations can be applied, and 
perhaps the best of alleviations will be fottnd when the 
truth that what the Government purchases the people must 
pay for, has been driven home. 


A Masonic Attack on Freedom 


T is reported that whenever your Mason of the Scot- 
tish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, thinks of the Supreme 

Court and June 1, 1925, he forthwith falls to gnashing 
his teeth, to the profit of the dentist and his own undoing. 
For on that day, the Court declared, with no dissenting 
voice, “ The fundamental theory of liberty, upon which 
all Governments in this Union repose, excludes any gen- 
eral power of the State to standardize its children by 
forcing them to receive instruction from public teachers 
only.” 

Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction cannot stomach 
that plain unvarnished declaration. ‘“ Compel every father 
to send his child to the public school, and jail him if 
he resists!” is their concept of the fundamental theory 
of liberty upon which every Government in the Union re- 
poses. If the indictment seem harsh, ample proof can be 
found in the approval of the Oregon law by the commit- 
tee which reported on October 24 at the Washington 
biennial session of the Scottish Rite Masons. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court is a lion in the 
path, the committee adopts that singularly inept method 
of dealing with a lion or with any fact, which consists 
in trying to explain it away. “ The judge in writing the 
opinion,” reports the committee, “expresses very clearly 
that there was not involved in the case any question of the 
right of the State of Oregon to properly supervise the 
course of study, the sanitary and physical condition of 
school buildings, the qualifications of the teachers, or any 
other legitimate factor of education. . . .” 

Put in phrases which the committee avoids, the Su- 
preme Court held an essential distinction between the 
power of the State to supervise the private school, a power 
which no one denies ; and the power of the State to destroy 
the private school, a power which the Supreme Court and 
every good American must deny. 

After eluding this pointed distinction, the committee 
continues “ . and equally emphasizes the ground of 
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the decision as the absence of any show of reason for the 
law.” 

This conclusion pans out a faint trace of fact, which is 
a high average for discussions on the American theory of 
freedom issued by the Southern Jurisdiction. The Court 
held, certainly, that no show of reason for the law had been 
made by former Senator Chamberlain and his associates. 
It also held that no show of reason could ever be adduced, 
at least not under the Constitution of the United States. 
For the Court did not rest its unanimous decision upon a 


blank negation. On the contrary, the Court declared the | 


law to be unconstitutional on the positive ground that it 


destroyed a right guaranteed by the Constitution. Fur- | 


ther, by quoting as the basis of its decision the famous 
case of Meyer v. Nebraska, it agreed that this right of 
parents to control the education of the child was “ funda- 
mental” and “ natural.” 


Under the doctrine of Meyer v. Nebraska (262 U. S., 390) we 


think it entirely plain that the act of 1922 [the Oregon law] un- | 


reasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and guardians to 


* direct the upbringing and education of children under their control. 


As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution may not be abridged by legislation which has no reason- 
able relation to some purpose within the competency of the State. 
The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all Governments 
in this Union repose, excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to receive instruction from 
public teachers only. 

Hence, so long as the American theory of liberty en- 
dures, the Oregon law is impossible. The Court con- 
tinues : 

The child is not the mere creature of the State. Those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right coupled with the 
high duty to recognize and prepare him for additional duties. 
(Supreme Court of the United States, June 1, 1925). 

Nor is the committee happier in finding a philosophical 
basis for a law which proposes to force every child into 
a State-controlled school. It alleges “the right” of the 
child “to avail himself of the educational opportunities 
of the public school system”, and states this right to be 
“ superior to the right of the parent to shape in advance 
his intellectual allegiance ”. 

But the Oregon law, to begin with, asserted no right of 
any child to avail himself of any opportunity. It forced 
him into a school even against his parents’ wishes and his 
own. Thus coerced, he “availed himself of the opportu- 
nities of the public school system,” just as a man kicked 
out of doors may be said to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of leaving the house; but in no other sense. In 
the next place, decent fathers and mothers invariably try 
“to shape in advance” not only the “ intellectual ’’ but 
also the “ moral allegiance” of their children. Parents 
who neglect this clear duty are the chief reason why jails, 
prisons, and asylums are overcrowded. Finally, what is 
the source of this alleged “right” of the child? Upon 
what does it rest? 

As reported by the press, the committee is silent on this 
vital point. It is evident, however, that this alleged right 
is not a constitutional right, since neither the Federal nor 
any State Constitution asserts, directly or by implication, 
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the right of the child to attend a public school, against the 
wishes of parents who have provided other suitable edu- 
cational opportunities. Nor is it a natural right, since by 
the natural law the child is obliged to yield to the just 
control of the father, and for fairly evident reasons. The 
father is the head, and the child, a member, of that domes- 
tic society known as the family. His right to govern this 
society is not derived from the State, for the man and the 
iamily existed prior to the State. Should he fail to pro- 
vide for his family, specifically for the suitable education 
oi his child, the State may compel him to fulfill his duty ; 
but in default of such negligence, and within due limits, 
he has the right, as the Supreme Court observed in Meyer 
v. Nebraska, to control the education of his offspring. 

It is also true that two plus two make four; that Calvin 
Coolidge is President of the United States; and that none 
but a group of Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern 
Jurisdiction could teach that the right of a child to choose 
a school for himself, provided it be a public school, is 
‘ superior ” to the right of the father to choose a school 
for him, 


The Abuse of the Parole 


T is regrettable that certain modern devices for secur- 
| ing the ends of justice more effectively are occasion- 
ally administered by men who permit themselves to be 
governed by sentimentality or by motives even more un- 
worthy. That valuable instrument for prevention and sal- 
vage, the children’s court, which treats the juvenile of- 
fender as a ward in chancery rather than as a prisoner at 
the bar, has passed through its period of conflict, and is 
now almost universally administered with good effect. 
Not so much can be said for its parole system. 

Parole boards are now under fire in several States, and 
a thorough raking seems justified. Within the last year 
it was discovered in Chicago that murderers, and other 
criminals of a peculiarly revolting type, were men who 
had been paroled again and again. The very nature of 
the offenses for which these men had been originally sent 
to prison should have made it obvious that they were not 
fit subjects for parole. In New York, more than one 
judge has declared that the parole board is “a harmful 
appendage to the law”’. Two weeks ago when sentencing 
a prisoner convicted of murder, Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis rehearsed the young criminal’s record. In 1917, he 
had been paroled after serving eighteen months for bur- 
glary. Sent to Sing Sing in 1922 to serve a term of three 
and one-half years for attempted robbery, he had been 
again paroled after two years and eight months. In less 
than one month thereafter, he shot and killed a man who 
had resisted the attempt to rob him. “A man who has 
been once convicted of robbery and thereafter has at- 
tempted another vicious crime ”, commented Justice Lewis, 
“should be compelled to serve the maximum sentence ”. 

This is only common sense, and it is difficult to under- 
stand what led the parole board to extend clemency. Mercy 
may well temper the literal demands of the law, but not 
to a degree which thwarts justice. The parole board can 
serve a useful function in society. The theory upon which 
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it is based is sound. But in many States it has been ad- 
ministered with so extraordinary a lack of common sense, 
that the courts are asking that it be abolished. It must 
either reform, or go. 


The Faculty and the Coach 

URED to an athletic contest, a learned university don 
L once asked in all good faith, whether the young 
gentlemen were playing football or baseball. As it so 
happened, the game in progress was hockey. Is it a learned 
Theban of this sort whom Dr. Kennedy of Princeton 
would choose as faculty director of athletics, when he 
pleads that “ the men who deal with the intellectual prob- 
lems of the university should also handle the athletic prob- 
ems ” ? 

It would be fascinating to witness the spectacle of a 
dignified dean urging the unique ability of Smith, ’27, to 
kick a football “wan mile and wan inch,” as Dooley 
claimed Patsy O’Dea could do, against a heated coach 
whose real opinion of Smith, ’27, could not possibly be 
expressed in language fit for academic ears. But that is 
not what Dr. Kennedy, who is chairman of the board of 
athletic control at Princeton, contends for. Convinced that 


- there is something wrong in the Denmark of college ath- 


letics, he turns to the professors for aid in mending it. 
“Tf every college teacher could kindle the great mass of 
the students to a realization of the actualities of life’’, he 
writes, “then the problem of undue emphasis and false 
values would settle itself’. That, perhaps, is another way 
of saying that the teacher must make his sophomores and 
freshmen understand that the keystone has not fallen from 
the arch of the universe simply because a hated rival has 
scored ten touchdowns to Alma Mater’s none. The task 
of this teacher may be possible, but it appears to be a 
piece with the labors of Sisyphus. 
shoulders be grafted to old heads. 

The Princeton professor gets nearer the heart of the 
question when he states that quite as much care should be 
taken in the selection of the football coach as of the pro- 
fessor of English. In the modern college, the contact with 
the coach becomes so intimate that the quality of his in- 
fluence must be taken into serious account. If he is a 
man of upright character, he can become a factor of high 
value in the student’s education. When he is merely a 
professional coach, bent on winning every game by fair 
means if possible, he may sow the seeds of dishonesty in 
the heart of every student with whom he deals. 

Some may part company with Dr. Kennedy when he 
recommends that the worth of an athletic director should 
not be rated by his ability to prepare teams that win games, 
but by his ability to engage all the students in healthful 
sports. Not many alumni associations, it is to be feared, 
will subscribe wholeheartedly to that test. Under the 
present regime, the coach who holds his position year after 
year is the man who turns out winning teams. Excep- 
tions to this rule are just sufficiently numerous to evidence 
how far we must travel before we have brought college 
athletic contests to their proper place in the work of the 
college and in the interest of the average student. 


Rarely can young 
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A New Kind of Legal Procedure 


Witiram C. ARCHER 


laws has effected a reform in legal procedure. 

And all so quietly that the public generally is 
neither aware of the reform, nor of the marked degree to 
which the reform has attained. 

There has long been a clamor for such reform. Hamlet 
classed the law’s delay among the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, one of those major exasperations that 
even gave rise to the temptation to make one’s quietus with 
a bare bodkin, On the whole his complaint would be quite 
as valid now. In these days when efficiency is touted as 
such a capital virtue, it is no compliment to Government 
that it has so signally failed to shorten the time between 
the cause of action and satisfaction. I was about to say 
‘“‘and redress of grievance,” but the redress is often so 
inadequate that it bears no more relation to justice than 
price to value in many a market. ' 

To say thus is but mild in comparison to the weighty 
indictment, for instance, drawn in that remarkable little 
book, “‘ Reform in Legal Procedure,” whose author is Mr. 
Morefield Storey, an eminent barrister and sometime Pres- 
ident of the Bar Association of Massachusetts. Mr. Storey 
quotes other great lawyers, among them no less than the 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who has 
trenchantly said that many a man does not live long enough 
to enjoy his verdict. 

This article has nothing to do with the causes of the 
delay. Rather is it to tell how, in one class of cases, delay 
has been overcome and substantial justice done in a way 
that is bound to lead to its widespread adoption in the 
courts. 

In New York State, for example, approximately 100,000 
cases a year are adjudicated with speed and with justice 
and thirty millions of dollars’ worth of claims are disposed 
of. This will show the magnitude of the new system 
already established and proved. If the old method of 
handling these personal injury cases still obtained, the 
courts would be glutted more badly than the Federal 
courts are with liquor cases. 

This reform is due to no elaborate new plan devised 
by the legislature but rather to a few wholesome general 
provisions which permit the application of sensible 
methods in the determination of the rights of parties. 

It should be borne in mind that this practicable and 
demonstrated reform is not confined to petty cases, as 
respects either their value or their difficulty from the 
standpoint of the questions of law. Were the cases only 


r I HE administration of workmen’s compensation 


simple and easy their ready adjudication under the new. 


method might not argue so potently for an extension of 
the new principles into the courts. A former article 
showed the high values in many cases, even up to $20,000 
in some. And to illustrate the scope of the law, there are 





involved questions of fact just as difficult and complex as 
come before any court in the land. There are also ques- 
tions involving contract, constitutionality, interstate com- 
merce, domestic relations, jurisdiction, coverage, maritime 
and admiralty jurisdiction and differentiation, extra- 
territoriality, comity of states, foreign dependency, citizen- 
ship, presumptions of law and of fact, the existence and 
cancellation of insurance policies, occupational diseases, 
subrogation of remedies, and extremely difficult medical 
questions engaging the best medical authorities in their 
solution. The manner of the reform is indicated in the 
following paragraphs. 

In the trial of compensation cases the tribunal is not 
governed by technical rules of procedure. This permits a 
straightforward drive into the heart of the case and tends 
to divest the hearing of its otherwise too adversary 
character. The referee participates freely in the question- 
ing of witnesses and the proceeding takes on the character 
of a joint effort to get at the truth. Parties in interest 
and witnesses are grouped around a table (there is no 
bench) and witnesses are called and recalled or turned to 
for a chance question which at the moment may throw 
light on the case. Leading questions are ruled out when 
they really lead in the development of essential points; 
otherwise they are allowed. The parties may represent 
themselves or be represented by laymen or lawyers. This 
conference method very rapidly develops a case and ex- 
poses the truth, so that in an hour as much headway is 
made as in a day under the older method. It is the 
natural way of discovering facts. Of course, logical rules 
of proof are followed. 

There is no jury. The referee is judge of fact as well 
as of law. Much argument has been heard pro and con 
about the merits of the jury system. The writer will not 
go into that at all. The right of trial by jury is a safe- 
guard against tyranny and the securing of it was a red 
letter day in history, but it is more valuable in human- 
rights’ cases than in money cases, and especially in the 
latter has proven a disappointment in a thousand instances. 
It is well known that compromise verdicts are the rule 
and that juries often upon retirement become a law unto 
themselves and bring in verdicts that astound both court 
and counsel. At any rate, the legislature has completely 
done away with juries in these cases and wisely, for were 
juries provided for, the whole system would fail. The 
demand for time and expense could not be met. 

Hearsay evidence is admissible. But a case may not 
rest on hearsay evidence alone. In other words the objec- 
tion to such evidence must go to its weight rather than 
to its admissibility. Practice demonstrates the wisdom 
of the rule, for the hearing is an investigation as well as 
a trial, and hearsay not only reveals facts but points out 
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the channels of inquiry. The rigid rule against hearsay 
grew out of its dangers, but the very rigidity itself was a 
new danger. The rule of common sense seems to be now 
followed in the compensation tribunal. Hearsay must be 
corroborated or corroborative, and may be taken for what 
it is worth. 

In the abrogation of technical rules of procedure and 

of the jury and in the admission of hearsay is the very 
essence of the reform. Hence the compensation tribunal 
is a court of mixed law and equity. Indeed it reflects 
the tradition of the civil law rather than of the common 
law, and more resembles the courts of the Latin countries 
than of England, hitherto the mother of our jurispru- 
dence. . 
The setting of the trials is peculiar in that a roomful 
of claimants is present awaiting the call of their cases so 
that the hearing is so public as to safeguard justice. The 
decision is promptly rendered upon the conclusion of a 
hearing. If a referee were incompetent or corrupt, he 
would publish his shortcomings so clearly and so often as 
soon to render him impossible as judge. There are other 
practices which deserve to be mentioned. 

Most of the referees are laymen, although the tendency 
toward lawyers and physicians as judges is apparent. It 
is a single statute, although a complex one, and tends to 
develop specialists. It can be said for the layman that he 
is not bound by tradition and in a number of cases has 
proved a good judge. Mother wit, courage and a just 
mind are also essential. 

Adjournments are taken for a week or two when 
necessity demands it. Injured workmen are examined on 
the spot by bureau physicians when the matter of present 
disability is in question. The physicians are then im- 
mediately ready for the witness stand if called. Over 
300,000 examinations have thus been made in the largest 
clinic of its kind in the world. 

Appeals are easy, first to a board of three, thence (in 
New York) to a certain appellate court (designated in the 
law), thence to the Court of Appeals. This speedy and 
direct review secures justice and throws all cases into 
courts educated into the compensation matter by the very 
concentration of this class of cases. Moreover it makes 
for the development of a consistent tradition. The sum of 
the written decisions of New York’s higher courts is a 
proud chapter in the history of our judiciary. These 
courts have shown a remarkable adaptation to the new 
system, which violates the old tradition at so many points ; 
they have written luminous opinions and shown a tolerance 
and patience which have gone beyond the mere deciding 
of cases. It has amounted to a participation in the ad- 
ministration and establishment of the law. 

The reform is so apparent, so practicable, so well 
demonstrated that I make bold to say that 80 per cent of 
all cases that have accumulated in the law courts and 
which wait for years to come to trial, could, under the 
new method, and ought to be adjudicated within three 
months’ time, with a minimum of éxpense and with a 
closer approximation of justice. 
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A Reply to Mr. Quinlan 


Craupve H. Heiruaus, S.J. 


N a series of articles in America, beginning August 

22, the writer published the evidence which had led 
him to abandon the more important of the arguments for 
the Catholic Foundation, hoping that this might lead to a 
controversy in which the remaining objections would be 
brought up for discussion. He was not disappointed, for 
Mr. P. F. Quinlan, after admitting the contentions made 
in my articles, has come forward with admirable candor 
and stated the difficulties which yet remain to be dispelled 
if the case against the attendance of Catholics at non- 
Catholic colleges is to be complete and overwhelming. 

Mr. Quinlan first enumerates the stock objections by 
which disgruntled Catholics justify themselves in sending 
their offspring to non-Catholic colleges. As he himself 
dismisses them as “ ill-smelling smoke,” I shall not go into 
them at great length but simply indicate the sources from 
which anyone like-minded may refute them. For the 
charge that the teaching of religion in Catholic colleges is 
superficial and rudimentary, see “ Wilmers’ Handbook 
of the Christian Religion,” the textbook studied for four 
years by students of Catholic colleges; for the unfounded 
assertion that the teaching of the classics is notably in- 
ferior and elementary in our colleges, see the Report of 
the Classical Investigation of the American Classical 
League (part 1, pp. 253, 280 and passim) ; for the charge 
that there is an undue preponderance of Religious and 
priests on the faculties of our colleges and universities, 
see the catalogues of some of our universities; for the 
insinuation that the presence of priests and Religious on 
our faculties produces an intolerant spirit which hampers 
the work of the lay professors, write to some of the lay 
professors at Notre Dame, Marquette, St. Louis or 
Creighton ; for the statement that the students of Catholic 
colleges are either hot-house plants or just as bad, but 
more secretive in their vices than the students of non- 
Catholic colleges, speak to those who have lived in both 
and see the religious surveys of Notre Dame and Creigh- 
ton universities, in which such expressions as “ This is a 
he-man’s school” abound, and in which the majority of 
the students state that these universities made them live 
better lives both at school and while at home. 

We now come to the more important objections, the ones 
which Mr. Quinlan himself thinks worthy of some con- 
sideration. The first of these is that we must have bulk 
and splendor if we are to attract a certain type of Cath- 
olic now frequenting the more showy non-Catholic insti- 
tutions. Very well, let us have it. There will be no diffi- 
culty in getting it, if we give Catholic colleges the money 
which will be required to erect million-dollar Foundations 
at the 300 non-Catholic colleges which are now attended 
by Catholics. 

The next difficulty is that although we have a large 
number of Catholic colleges and universities (140 in all), 
they are not well located strategically, Most of them are 
crowded together in one corner of the country and it 
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would be an intolerable imposition to expect Catholics to 
travel a thousand or more miles to attend them. This ob- 
jection has an aspect of solidity, for if we trace a line 
along the old Mason-Dixon line from the Atlantic to the 
western boundary of Missouri and then follow the west- 
ern boundaries of Missouri, lowa and Minnesota to Can- 
ada, we find that this comparatively small section of the 
country (less than one-quarter geographically), contains 71 
per cent. of our Catholic colleges and universities. A 
great deal has been made of this argument and the writer 
was himself deceived by it until he opened the Catholic 
Directory for 1925 and found that this same section of 
the country contains 14,948,979 Catholics. And if we add 
to this the States of Louisiana, Nebraska and California 
in which there are also Catholic universities and several 
Catholic colleges, we have a grand total of 16,351,368, or 
80.7 per cent. of the entire Catholic population. The ar- 
gument is therefore a boomerang. Our colleges are ad- 
mirably located strategically. 

Next we hear that our professional schools are too few 
in number. Now I have already shown in a previous ar- 
ticle in America that the number of professional courses 
offered by Catholic institutions is larger than is ordinarily 
supposed, This is true of our colleges as well as our uni- 
versities, and if we take out a map again and plot our pro- 
fessional schools geographically, we find that the same 
thing is true of them that was true of the colleges; the 
great majority of them are in the area embracing the 
16,351,368 Catholics, within easy reach of the greater part 
of our Catholic population. “ But it still remains true that 
not all of the States in this area are fully equipped with 
Catholic professional schools. How can you be so un- 
reasonable as to expect the prospective doctor or lawyer to 
leave his own State to study? This would be an intolerable 
hardship because these students would be deprived of an 
opportunity to develop local acquaintances and local * pull ’ 
for their future practice, and would be at a great disad- 
vantage in the State Board Examinations.” This, we are 
told, is the reason why there are so many Catholics in non- 
Catholic professional schools. 

Let us see if it is. If it is an intolerable hardship to 
study medicine and law in another State, then how ac- 
count for the well-known fact that a very large part of 
the student body in every professional school is always 
drawn from outside States? It is an equally well-known 
fact that even in States where every facility is given for 
Catholic professional education, the proportion of Cath- 
olics at the State universities is about the same as in 
other States where no Catholic professional schools exist. 
Marquette at Milwaukee has medical, dental, law, music, 
commerce, engineering, nursing, journalism and graduate 
schools of high rank, and yet 987 Catholics persisted in 
attending the State University of Wisconsin last year 
(this does not include summer-school students). It has 
yet to be shown that the reason why Catholics attend the 
State Universities is because they cannot find what they 
want at nearby Cathglic institutions. 

The next difficulty proposed by Mr. Quinlan is the ar- 
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gument from the overcrowding which will result if the 
37,000 Catholics are transferred suddenly and en masse 


from non-Catholic to Catholic colleges. It is probably 
the most important of all his arguments and as many 
Catholics in good faith have been shaken by it, it will be 
necessary to examine it carefully and at length. “ Every 
Catholic in a Catholic school” says the Church. “ Im- 
possible ” says the practical man, “where will you put 
them?” This is the crucial difficulty. Let us weigh it 
carefully. 

Now if we are to undertake the solution of our educa- 
tional problem intelligently, it is above all necessary that 
we understand clearly what our problem is. What then 
is it? Are we called upon to transfer all Catholics from 
non-Catholic to Catholic colleges in one year? We are not 
asked to do the impossible. What is needed is that we 
keep on working toward the realization of the ideal, 
stressing Catholic colleges, supporting and patronizing and 
expanding them, giving them our whole and undivided 
support, and meanwhile merely tolerating the evil of Cath- 
olic attendance at non-Catholic schools. 

The process of transfer and diversion from the non- 
Catholic to the Catholic colleges will be gradual and dis- 
tributed over a number of years. The great majority of 
those at present in attendance at non-Catholic colleges will 
continue where they are regardless of the desires of the 
Church in the matter. Our efforts must be concentrated 
on a publicity campaign to enlighten the Catholic public 
regarding our colleges and universities and to prevent 
future students from enrolling at non-Catholic institutions. 
If we succeed in this, an increase of about 10,000 per year 
in our enrolment could be taken care of easily. There is 
a considerable number of Catholic colleges that are not 
overcrowded and these could immediately accommodate 
several thousand of these students. Moreover, 30 per 
cent. of the total enrolment of our colleges and univer- 
sities at present is non-Catholic. Finally (we cannot es- 
cape it) there must be new buildings and more depart- 
ments, and this will cost money. “ There you are,” we 
are told, “ where will the money come from? Think of 
the cost. Why not let the State carry this burden? The 
Foundation plan will solve all of your financial difficulties.”’ 

Excellent! Eager to hear how we can provide for the 
education of our sons and daughters without expense, we 
press the exponent for further details. “ Yes, the State 
will pay all the bills,” continues our guide to the Founda- 
tion, “ but of course there will have to be a Catholic dor- 
mitory for men and another for women, a chapel, a Cath- 
olic Instruction building containing class-rooms, lecture 
halls and a library, and then we shall need a social cente: 
about a block long containing dining hall, kitchen, dance 
hall, parlors, lounges, billiard rooms and bowling alleys 
and maybe a swimming pool. In all we shall need a plant 
about a block square. This will be one of the. finest quad- 
rangles in the country and give us prestige at the State 
university.” “How much will such a Foundation cost?” 
we ask. “ Well, the first unit will come to about $300,- 
000”; comes the answer, “ it is already pledged me by the 
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Knights of Columbus, What will the whole plant cost? 
We shall see about that later on.” “ But I thought you said 
the State was going to handle the financial end for us.” “ It 
will”, comes the reassuring answer, “ but we have to do 
our part first by supplying the necessary physical equip- 
ment. And then we need that social center to produce a 
Catholic atmosphere.” 

Considerably enlightened, we take out a pencil and a 
bit of paper and furtively do a problem in arithmetic. Let 
us see; there are 321 non-Catholic colleges attended by 
Catholics; 321 x $300,000 = $96,300,000. There you are 
gentlemen! Let us unshoulder this burden of higher 
education and let the State carry the load. We can make 
the change for a mere bagatelle. Only $96,000,000 will 
be needed to set us up in a Foundation way! Of course 
there will be other expenses later on, but we need not 
cross our bridges until we come to them. Moreover, even 
if only two or three dozen non-Catholic institutions re- 
ceived a Catholic Foundation, the money thus diverted 
from Catholic education would be enough to solve the 
problem of caring for Catholics at Catholic colleges. 

I think it must be manifest by this time that our prob- 
lem of higher education will call for the expenditure of 
large sums of money no matter how we undertake to solve 
it. Whether the Foundation plan at 321 non-Catholic col- 
leges would be more economical than the erection of the 
needed buildings at 140 Catholic colleges is a doubtful 
matter. Each one may decide that for himself. I am in- 
clined to the negative. But by all means let us decide and 
face our problem intelligently with a full realization of 
what lies before us instead of being hoodwinked into a 
plan of attack that will call for the disbursement of one 
hundred million dollars, thinking all the while that we are 
getting something for nothing. Let us also remember 
this: the Catholic college and the Catholic university have 
the first claim on our money. Their needs must be sup- 
plied first and only then, if there is a superfluity, may 
money in fairness be given to non-Catholic institutions. 
The directors of our Catholic colleges and universities 
have been sweating blood for over a hundred years in a 
herculean attempt to erect Catholic colleges and provide 
Catholic education at the lowest possible cost. With little 
or no organized help and in the face of almost insuper- 
able obstacles they have built up a system of colleges and 


universities that is the admiration of the whole Catholic. 


world. Would it be gratitude, would it be common de- 
cency, to abandon them now and pour the money they 
need into institutions under non-Catholic control where 
Catholic principles are undermined and the things we have 
fought for are often scorned and trampled upon? 

Finally we have the argument from Americanism. 
What it really comes to is this: “ Our fellow-citizens will 
persist in misunderstanding our schools and calling them 
un-American. Would it not be better then, to give up 
this separate system and send our children to the State 
schools with two or three hours of catechism on the side 
provided by the neighboring priest?” The answer to this 
is quite obvious. First, whose fault is it? Are we to 
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blame or they? If they are to blame, if they are misin- 
formed, then the thing to do is not to surrender our posi- 
tion, but to go out and enlighten them. And let me say 
here that our (and I include myself in that pronoun) 
aloofness, ourclannish spirit, ourconsistentabstention from 
classical, scientific and educational conventions, our total 
absorption in our own problems, our indifferent and often 
contemptuous attitude toward the work of outside edu- 
cators, our smug self-complacency and a@ priori assump- 
tion of superiority, have contributed much toward the 
continuance and increase of suspicion and hostility in our 
critics. What we need is not the mingling of our imma- 
ture young people with others in public schools (this will 
not change public sentiment) but a more numerous at- 
tendance at conventions and a more active interest in the 
work and problems of others on the part of our teachers, 
social workers, college and university administrators. 


The Woman Bloc at the Polls 


Davin P. McAstocker, S.J. 


N American politics these days and in the daily press 
I we frequently encounter the word “bloc.” It savors, 
it is true, of selfishness, of class distinction; yet, when all 
is said and done, who can say it is not a legitimate way 
of banding together to attain a political desideratum? 
We have the Farmer Bloc, the Labor Bloc, the Socialist 
Bloc ; but we scarcely hear anything about the most potent 
and the most obvious bloc of all, perhaps because it is 
so very, very obvious, I mean the Woman Bloc. 

I am no misanthropist; nor do I contend that all the 
sob-sisters belong to the female gender, but nevertheless 
it is evident to me that since the advent of woman suf- 
frage there has willy-nilly, consciously or unconsciously, 
existed a Woman Bloc; and like all such combinations it 
has not worked out well for the good of the Republic at 
large. 

I will even go a step farther and affirm that certain 
leaders in the suffrage movement have somehow or other 
been able to inoculate their body politic with a devastating 
virus which has rendered futile and unproductive of any 
substantial good the woman movement in this country. 
By their modern phrases, by their sophistry, by their ad- 
vocacy of unethical ideas they have led the ordinary 
woman to shirk her individual responsibilities; and by 
throwing dust in her eyes, have led her also to misuse her 
right to the franchise. Naturally this latter evil has done 
no good to the country, but it is by no means as disas- 
trous as the former. 

Bear in mind I am not focusing my attention on the 
effects of. suffrage as seen through the eyes of the small 
minority of Catholic women voters; but I am viewing it 
as something apart, something distinct from the (at pres- 
ent) negligible influence exerted upon it by the Catholic 
womanhood of the land. 

Seen from this coign of vantage I repeat that the suf- 
frage movement has tended to make women forget their 
individual responsibilities. As originally planned by the 
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pioneers, women’s franchise was expected to furnish them 
with a new outlook on life, to enlighten and enhance the 
true glories of motherhood and of the home; not to over- 
shadow these and relegate them to a secondary place in 
the family unit. Yet it is rather strange that the agitation 
for birth control has only taken on the semblance of an 
organized movement since the coming of suffrage. As a 
consequence, along with the franchise for women has de- 
veloped, part passu, that unchristian yet all too popular 
phenomenon of our national life, “the ideal American 
family,” a boy and a girl! 

Nor can we justly exonerate the feminist movement 
when we delve into the way the every-day mother handles 
her children. The Montessori system, which swept the 
land some years ago, shifts parental responsibility to a 
great extent, and is a weak way of coddling the child into 
using his brains. Refusal to chastise the child properly 
or allow teachers to do the same is another case in point. 
The great increase in attendance at boarding colleges, the 
popularity of summer camps, the unbridled freedom en- 
joyed by those children who remain under the parental 
roof—these are often subterfuges for avoiding the re- 
sponsibilities which nature and religion have directly 
placed on the shoulders of parents, and, in an especial 
manner, on that of the mother. Many an ordinary hun- 
est woman has been so ensnared in such vagaries that she 
has allowed her heart to rule her head, listened to femin- 
ist lecturers who were often her social superiors, and for 
this reason accepted their twaddle and slush much against 
her better judgment and common sense. 

Now when we look into the political field and study the 
results of the suffrage movement since the franchise was 
bestowed on women, we are confronted with the same 
phenomenon—the heart has governed the body politic, 
not the head. The present day club-woman is an ener- 
getic, altruistic individual, very, very anxious to accom- 
plish something, and very slightly interested in the out- 
come of what she accomplishes. She wants to walk; the 
direction is immaterial. And so also of the different so- 
cieties of women to which she belongs. They must keep 
busy, even if the net result is zero. They resemble the 
student who expected “to make his mark by marking 
time.” Let me give an example. 

The Federation of Women Societies reflects pretty 
truthfully the tendency of the suffrage movement outside 
the Church. Now this Federation went on record as 
heartily in favor of the child-labor amendment, though a 
thinking person could see that such an amendment was 
against the American tradition. And recently a large 
number of clubs united with the Federation have an- 
nounced their intention of organizing a drive to inundate 
the country with literature favoring the abolition of capital 
punishment. Such actions plainly show that the heart, 
not the head, is guiding the efforts of women’s clubs out- 
side the true Fold. Such organizations are a prey to every 
chance gust of sentiment that blows. In this instance we 
might logically ask them what their purpose is—to in- 
crease crime or diminish it? If the latter, such actions 











are diametrically opposed to the purpose they have in 
view; for history plainly shows that where the supreme 
penalty has been justly and unflinchingly enforced, there 
murders have decreased in proportion. 

Take another modern example: The League to Outlaw 
War. This association depends for its existence almost 
entirely on the women of the country. And the well in- 
tentioned but misdirected actions of this association are 
causing serious alarm among those who have the real 
future of the country at heart. The sentimental propa- 
ganda they are handing out fits in perfectly with the fan- 
atical aims of the red anarchists and revolutionists who 
are stealthily at work in our midst. I have it from an of- 
ficer high in rank that Russia is spending nine millions 
yearly in an effort to accomplish just what many of our 
women’s clubs have unwittingly set out to do. We are not 
seeking war; yet common sense and history teach us that 
the best method to avoid it is to be ready. You never 
hear of a pugilist being attacked as he strolls quietly along 
the street. He is known to be in training and ready to 
give an account of himself. It is the same with an army. 
A colonel or a doctor is not made in three months. It 
requires time and study. And if the object of these good 
women is to spare and conserve human life, let them read 
the account of the boys from California who entrained in 
98 for the Philippines. Because of unpreparedness, be- 
cause of lack of training they were ordered to encamp in 
the worst possible place—the grave yards in and about 
San Francisco. And because of lack of training the medi- 
cal officer, when he found some vermin in the mattresses, 
ordered them; all burnt and the men to sleep on the 
ground, where if you dug down two feet you came to 
water. Close to eighty per cent. of those boys never 
reached the Philippines—they died of pneumonia. 

In calling attention to these misguided efforts of women 
voters, I am not endeavoring to denounce women suffrage. 
On the contrary, I see in it the greatest weapon for good 
or evil that the land possesses. Let no one deceive him- 
self, the greatest bloc in this country is the Women Bloc. 
For every woman who votes according to her husband's 
views there is another who (without his openly acknowl- 
edging it) succeeds in drawing the husband her way. 

These criticisms are meant only as an indirect appeal 
to the Catholic women of the land to enter this political 
arena and become leaders therein. What a wonderful 
opportunity and what a dire need there is to inoculate this 
feminism movement with the right ideas of the home— 
the foundation upon which the greatness of the nations 
rests. What a task to go bravely forth like a modern 
Judith and slay the demon, Divorce, who is devastating 
the fair spots of the land! What a work—fitted for a 
fabled Amazon of old—for the woman well versed in the 
duties and limitations of governments, thoroughly con- 
versant in the inalienable rights of the family and the in- 
dividual to become a leader in this crusade, and make the 
feminism movement not only numerically (which it is at 
present) but in potency for good, the greatest and the 
most unselfish bloc of all. 


November 7, 1925 | 
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Reviving the Small Town 


CAROLINE E, MacGILui 


AN, Aristotle said, is a political animal. He 
M likes to live gregariously. On the other hand, he 

must eat, and his foodstuffs can only be raised on 
the “ great open spaces.” Whether, to continue the shib- 
boleth of certain popular novelists, these are also invari- 
ably the places where “men are men,” or not, might, in 
view of the history of humanity, be considered an open 
question. For the drift to the city has been an economic 
problem since what time the memory of man runneth not. 
Too often the cynical aphorism is justified, that God made 
the country, man made the city, but the devil made the 
small town. Yet in truth the small town, or better the 
rural village community, ought to be the most nearly ideal 
of all possible abodes. 

Small-town dwellers, however, are likely to think them- 
selves of all men most miserable. They have not the 
essential freedom of the farm, nor the potential freedom 
of the city. The folks next door are accused of busying 
themselves in neighborly inquisitions, rather than chari- 
table deeds. They have obviously too little to occupy 
their minds, or more probably too little stimulus from 
without to keep their minds from straying into other peo- 
ple’s affairs. Hence the tragedies so often exploited by 
novelists, but so rarely by scientific observers. A noted 
novelist of our days, who happens also to have a back- 
ground of sound sociological training, Miss Zona Gale, has 
pointed out many times that what the small town chiefly 
lacks is a center of unity. It is inchoate, sprawling, cruel 
because ignorant, composed of tiny isolated units. Like 
an imbecile it thinks in spasms, lacking co-ordination. In 
passing, we might note that the co-ordinating organiza- 
tion in her Friendship Village Stories is the Married 
Ladies’ Sodality. One could hardly imagine a more ex- 
cellent work for that organization. 

Anywhere in our fair land may be found dead villages. 
Not deserted villages. It might be better if some of them 
were, for they are villages from which the spirit has de- 
parted. The more ambitious and energetic of the young 
people have gone, year after year, leaving those slow of 
wit and weaker physically, and often morally as well, to 
populate the town. Law is forgotten, and the place be- 
comes a lair for the lawless from better managed com- 
munities. A “ pocket*community ”’, dangerous to itself 
and to the State, is in process of formation. No one takes 
the trouble to go to church, and so it is closed. The school, 
if there is one, becomes a slatternly affair, ill-taught and 
worse housed and equipped, a center for more iniquity 
than light and leading. Who of us, accustomed to drive 
though our countryside, has not seen such places? The 
statistics of Protestant country churches make melancholy 
reading, for inadequate as they were, their presence meant 
some sort of hope, some sort of ideal maintained. But 





they are closed by the thousand, because there was no 
longer a living wage for the pastor, even had there been 
pastors enough to go round. 

The young people are not to be blamed unreservedly for 
leaving. The urge of their active minds for stimulus, 
training, is noble, and its satisfaction just. Yet, under 
right conditions they will be happier if they stay at home, 
where they are economically needed, rather than’ sub- 
merged in the maelstrom of the city. But how keep 
them there, when all the seemingly worthwhile things of 
life are in the city? The problem has many sides. A dozen 
years or so ago the President of the Federation oi 
Women’s Clubs suggested what she called the “ Teacher- 
age”, as a solution of the school question. In order to 
obtain and keep better teachers than was possible under 
the “ boarding-round system ’’, each village or rural school 
was to build, equip, and maintain a house near the school 
building, as a residence for the teachers, on the analogy 
of the parson in his parsonage. She thought the scheme 
original, like many another “ thinker” who hits upon the 
idea for social welfare, not knowing that it has long been 
tried, tested, adopted or cast aside by the Catholic Church. 
Her indignation was sharp when the fact was called to 
her attention. She knew nothing whatever about Catholic 
schools, she said. Had she known somethiug about them, 
the weak spot in her plan would have appeared, that some- 
thing more than a building was needed. 

But because it was part of the machinery of the Teach- 
ing Church, the germs of her idea was correct. Teacher- 
ages, more commonly called convents, have existed for 
something like 1,500 years. The fortunate villages which 
have them as adjuncts of the parish priest and his church 
rarely become even approximately pocket communities, 
and they commonly show a very high percentage of young 
people staying at home and building up the town. Even 
if for some exterior cause or other, the village shows signs 
of deterioration, there is a vitality which will find the 
way out, by meeting the conditions of the day, as only a 
living Church with the living Holy Spirit in it can. Such 
a transformed, revitalized community is that of Rolling 
Stone, Minnesota, a tiny village of perhaps a hundred 
houses, but the center of a Jarge and prosperous farming 
region. 

The first and most important thing about Rolling Stone 
is that it is almost solidly Catholic. That item is recom- 
mended to those who foresee the dreadful things which 
would happen to America, and especially to the American 
school, if the Catholic Church were not subject to the 
competition of the various Protestant sects, and the State 
schools. The village and the country adjacent were settled 
in the fifties by Luxemburg farmers, and a few Irish who 
came with the railroad builders, married, and settled down. 
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The parish is one of the oldest missions in the Northwest, 
and prides itself upon its mission cross, beneath which the 
valiant pioneer priests of the prairies preached to the 
faithful people. 

They had an eye for beauty, those early settlers, for the 
village is set fairly among hills that roll and dimple away 
to the skyline. He who thinks that all loveliness requires 
mountain grandeur or ocean vastness will have a new 
thrill contemplating the charm of these Minnesota land- 
scapes, with their perpetual variety of form and color. 
There are ancient trees, and substantial houses, many of 
them brick, softly clad with vines. The people who live in 
them are hospitable, up-to-date, with wide interests in the 
best of the day’s culture. The little town impresses the 
visitor as unusually attractive, with a character all its own. 
Yet, a few years ago, Rolling Stone was threatened with 
the same fate which has overtaken so many communities 
of its type, through the desire of its young people for the 
advantages of the city. The change came about in large 
part through the school, which became the cultural center 
of the village, as the school normally should. 

In the years preceding, the village—which was also the 
parish—school had deteriorated, passing through several 
stages. Finally it was entrusted to the Sisters of Saint 
Francis of Our Lady of Lourdes, a modern American 
Congregation which has been making some exceedingly 
interesting school history of late, with their College of 
Saint Teresa, and their Saint Clare School of Education 
for the training of parochial school teachers. Such in- 
stitutions as the latter have long existed abroad, but there 
has been a woeful dearth in our own country. Of its 
efficiency on all sides, the results at Rolling Stone are a 
striking example. -The school was reorganized through- 
out, giving the people of the village and the surrounding 
country an educational institution with modern methods 
and equipment, from the primary grade to college en- 
trance. In a few centers of great wealth there are some 
very expensive private schools that operate upon a plan 
similar to that of Rolling Stone, called “country day 
schools ’, drawing their patronage from the children whose 
parents own great estates in the vicinity. It is a plan 
which only an expensively staffed and housed school, un- 
der the control of a principal with wide powers to “ hire 
and fire”, or a teaching community, with a well-trained 
and disciplined group, can operate. For the strength of 
the plan, and the weakness of the “teacherage” as a 
single solution of the country school problem, is the or- 
derly working of the whole body to a common end, in 
No public school, with its 
shifting policies, its subordination to local or State poli- 
tics, its vulnerability to fads, can give such consistent, 
powerful leadership. Yet it is a leadership which leads 
by the hidden life of the nun, the leadership of the spirit, 
which even in our day counts for most. 

Besides the excellent educational equipment, there is 
provision for such modern and yet old ideas as supervised 
play and study. When, in fact, did a Catholic school not 
provide these, new as they seem to the outside world? 


other words, the discipline. 
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There is a gymnasium, instruction in domestic science and 
agriculture, music and art and a much higher grade than 
that of the usual country school. The girls who come 
from too great a distance to make the trip daily are cared 
for, five days of the week, in the wing of the school which 
is also the convent, and the boys find similar lodging in 
town. There is also a constant contact with the outside 
world of higher education through a stream of visiting 
teachers from the College of Saint Teresa. It is no 
wonder that Rolling Stone is showing a high percentage 
of college graduates among its young men and women. 
And yet more interesting, the fact that they marry at 
home, and live in the town. The few non-Catholic fam- 
ilies of the district send their children to the parish school, 
and want no other. 

The success of such a plan depends upon the adapta- 
tion of the school to the needs of the village-community 
to be served. Failure is possible, as the earlier history of 
Rolling Stone itself shows, and there are a few other in- 
stances, when the teaching orders in charge cannot adapt 
their rules and methods. It is unfortunate when this is 
so, because the failure of the school brings disaster of 
such a far reaching nature. Success, on the contrary, is 
a contribution of inestimable value to the life of the whole 
nation. 

Our village-communities must remain the predominat- 
ing type of our national life, in the future as they have 
in the past. The city is sterile, over-stimulated, and hence 
demanding destructive distractions to offset the strain, and 
excessive competitive luxury for the badge of its success. 
Hence it is mob-minded, placing an over-weening value 
upon comformity to the conventions of wealth alone. 
Leaders in any field rarely come from the city, for the 
leader must strike out for himself. These are best nur- 
tured in the country or small village, where there is op- 
portunity to grow strongly in body and mind. Yet, the 
best culture, which is too commonly only found in the city, 
is the right of all our young people who are able te re- 
ceive it. The Sisters of Saint Francis, in their school at 
Rolling Stone, have shown how it is possible to restore, 
rebuild, revitalize a dying community into the kind of a 
country village which has from all time been the nursery 
of great men and women, the spiritual and economic foun- 
dation of the State. 


TO A LITTLE GIRL 
A darting gleam you skip about, 
And like a tiny waterfall 
Your laughter tinkles. When you shout 
Birds pause to hear your lyric call. 


So full of bubbling life you are, 
So radiant, so conscience free, 

I grieve to think how years will mar 
Your shining face and stop your glee. 


How time will slow your agile feet, 
And chill the laughter in your throat— 
You dance about the lawn and street, 
My worries from your thoughts remote. 
Grorce LAwrENCE ANDREWS. 
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Sociology 
‘he Decline of the Home Sentiment 
R. R. MAcGREGoR 


| Must all the blame be laid at the apartment house door 

of the modern woman? Mr. Macgregor presents his views 
with vigor, and for his tains will probably draw the fire 
both of extreme feminists and extreme anti-feminists.— 
Ed. AMERICA]. 
y | not already decayed, the old-time home is decaying. 
I it is my opinion that woman is mainly responsible for 
this fact. Today the younger generation of woman is saw- 
ing asunder the props of that structure which has been 
from time immemorial the special shelter of their sex. 
Within the last half-century, or even nearer home than 
that woman has entered upon unprecedented liberty. She 
seems bent on using it to make a clean break with woman’s 
traditional life. In her superior, blue-stockinged way she 
insists that the old type of home was largely a prison. 

Now, what does she mean by prison? The use of the 
word is plainly figurative. Certainly, the old home was 
a fixed point; the wife and mother was in some measure 
a fixture. The modern woman is changing all that. Man 
has always smugly believed himself to be the world’s re- 
former. But he is radical only politically. Men, I think, 
are really intensely conservative temperamentally, and, 
above all, domestically. Woman, on the other hand, is 
no worshipper of tradition. She is an iconoclast. The 
ultra-modern species of her sex must break a few idols 
every day, or suffer from ennui and sick head-aches. She 
cheerfully will jettison at the behest of fashion the most 
sacred attributes of the Lares and Penates, the most pre- 
cious things in her life. Without the least compunction, 
she is now-a-days losing the former conception of the 
home. Some kind of place is still needed. But with any 
kind, a flat, an apartment, a club—all necessarily possess- 
ing cafeterias on the basement floor—and she is supreme- 
ly contented. She is discontented if she cannot have them. 

To be devoted to home is today to be hopelessly out of 
date. And yet those who cling to the old notions are at 
least in line with the noblest traditions of the race at 
whatever stage of human development. The home has 
ever been the nurturing-ground of all that is morally best ; 
a bulwark against all that is morally worst. Even the 
animal creation conveys to men and women what should 
be a significant lesson. Each has some kind of home; in 
not a few the homing instinct is so strong as to constitute 
one of the wonders of nature, 

The younger married women who are taking so readily 
to life in apartment house or flat might well ask if they 
are not securing their ease at too high a cost. If sentiment 
is to have a place in our nature at all, there is no object 
on earth with which it can be more worthily associated 
than the home. From the social standpoint, quite as much 
as irom the individual, the home is indispensable. The 
stability of society is bound up with the stability of the 
family, and the abiding-place of the family is the home, 
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or should be. There seems scant chance for such stability 
when family life is carried on in a flat, or an apartment. 

The home is now-a-days a convenience, but it is ceasing 
to be a shrine. It is impossible that the fragrant memories 
of home can cling to any few rooms that were once a 
temporary residence. The rooming-house as a substitute 
for home is a makeshift, and a poor one, and for all who 
resort to it, life takes on the haphazard, ephemeral ap- 
pearance and quality. The flat, or apartment-house seems 
likely to be the nearest thing to a home that many chil- 
dren of the future will ever know. We owe more to our 
children, and to ourselves, than that mode of life. But 
the self-indulgent mother who denies her children a home 
life, with all its morally bracing and ballasting influence, 
is guilty df the most despicable form of robbery, robbery 
from the helpless. It is the fashion to prate of the mar- 
ried woman’s right to greater liberty, but that may be 
easily a canting phrase to justify some women being vul- 
garly lazy and irresponsible. 

[ believe that it is rarely that any wife takes to the 
boarding-house or the flat with her husband’s wish. There 
is a protest, however weak, even when the exigencies of 
income drive them thereto. There is great wisdom in liv- 
ing “in the open ” physically, but “ the wide open spaces ”’, 
domestically would be enough to drive most men crazy. 
Such life is blatantly shorn of all privacy and all sanctity. 
These qualities in the home are unfortunately being more 
and more disdained by the emancipated ultra-woman. In 
fact, I understand that in Australia, so prominent has the 
tendency become, that a widely-used slang expression is 
prevalent to denote the woman who still adheres to these 
old idols. That name is “ wowser.” It is a term of ex- 
treme disapprobation. 

For woman of the new style, home in the old sense 
has no meaning. Her home is merely a box somewhere 
used for purposes of sleeping and clothes changing. Her 
life is filled up, and over-flowing, with the card party. 
the jazz cabaret, the restaurant or cafeteria meal. She 
aspires to be in the whirl of the inane social round. She 
does not do it for the pleasure she finds in it, but simply 
because she may not keep out of it. She lives in a per- 
petual fear of being socially branded and ostracized as 
a back number, “‘ on the shelf”. Woman is said to have 
revolted against the old home life because it was a cease- 
less round of work and worry. It is safe to say that it 
was never so exhausting or worrying as the idly busy 
lives many married women are now living. Then, they 
were their own mistresses ; now, they kow-tow to the nods 
and becks of an empty Pleasure. 


In whatever other respects it has gone wrong, this gen- 
eration will never be quite right, even though the many 
social panaceas were all efficacious, until there is a big, 
heart-whole “ Back to Home” movement, with every 
married woman taking part in it. The old-fashioned peo- 
ple were sufficiently simple to be sentimental over “ Home, 
Sweet Home”. But that is a more desirable social feature 
insists that, for woman, the old type of home was largely 
a prison. 
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Education 
Plans for Education Week 


Paut L. BLaKke y, S.J. 





T is in every way fitting that Education Week, which 
I by proclamation of the President begins on November 
16, should be observed in our schools and colleges. No 
group of citizens has an equal interest in the welfare of 
public education; certainly no group is taxed at an equal 
rate for its support. In common with their fellow citizens 
Catholics pay for the maintenance of the public schools; 
but since they believe that education divorced from re- 
ligion is worse than fatally defective, they bear the fur- 
ther burden of providing schools and colleges of their 
own. “An education that quickens intelligence and en- 
riches the mind with knowledge,” wrote the Bishops in 
their Pastoral a few years ago, “ but fails to develop the 
will and direct it to the practice of virtue, may produce 
scholars, but it cannot produce good men.” In these 
words we read the purpose of the Catholic school. It 
will omit nothing than can quicken the intelligence and 
enrich the mind, but its chief aim is to train boys and girls 
to become good citizens both of this world and of the 
world to come. 

An excellent program for use in the schools has been 
issued by the Bureau of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. The zealous teacher will discover 
the best way of using it in class. One or other of the 
points might be discussed day by day, with the teacher 
as a leader; in the high school or college it would prob- 
ably be better to assign the points as themes for brief 
papers, to be then discussed by the pupils. As to public 
meetings, much will depend upon local circumstances, 
but it seems to me that a general assembly in which the 
clergy of the parish would participate, and to which the 
parents of the pupils would be invited, would help very 
much to impress the lesson of the value of the Catholic 
system of education. 

With a few changes and additions, the program of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, is as follows. 


Monday, November 16 
ConsTITUTION Day 


The Supreme Court provides that practical infallibility 
which every Constitution must possess if it would be more 
than a scrap of paper.—Cardinal. Gibbons. 

1. The Constitution safeguards the principles of lib- 
erty and justice. 

2. The Constitution is a protector of minorities. 

3. Catholic sources of the Constitution. 

4. Catholics should revere and protect the Constitu- 
tion. 


Slogan: “ Obey the law of the land.” ’ 


References: Civics Catechism; “The Constitution of 
the United States,” by Thomas J. Norton; “ The State 
and the Church,” by John A. Ryan, D.D., and Moor- 
house F. X. Millar, S.J. (Macmillan), pp. 99-194. 
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Tuesday, November 17 
~ Patriotism Day 


By the terms of the Federal Constitution as by the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, no room is given in 
America for discord between Catholicism and American- 
ism, between my Catholic faith and my civic and political 
allegiance.—Archbishof, Ireland. 

1. The Flag, an emblem of liberty, honor and justice. 

2. The sacredness of the ballot. 

3. The American spirit and the Catholic school. 

4. The immigrant’s contribution to America. 

Slogan: “ Every Catholic school is a nursery of patriot- 
ism.” 

References: “ Catechism of Catholic Education,” Chap- 
ter V; “ Social Problems and Agencies,” by H. S. Spald- 
ing, S.J.; America, Vol. 25, pp. 335-336, 359-360. 


Wednesday, November 18 
Reticious TEACHER Day 


Without the presence of a great directing moral force 
intelligence either will not be developed or, if it be de- 
veloped, it will prove self-destructive. Education which 
is not based on religion and character is not education.— 
President Coolidge. 

1. More religious vocations the great need of the hour. 

2. The religious teacher as a molder of character. 

3. The need for better cooperation between Catholic 
parents and religious teachers. 

4. The training of a religious teacher. 

Slogan: “The religious teacher is a living example of 
the great purposes underlying Catholic life.” 

References: “ Catechism of Catholic Education,” chap- 
ters X and XI; Official Attitude of the Church on Educa- 
tion; “The Catholic Teachers’ Companion,” by Felix 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap., America, Vol. 32, pp. 278-280. 


Thursday, November 19 
CaTHoLic ParisH ScHoot Day 


Where the right education of youth is concerned, no 
amount of trouble or labor can be undertaken, how great 
soever, but that even greater may not still be called for. 
—Pote Leo XIII. 

1, Organization and work of the parish school. 

2. Our people have demonstrated their faith in Cath- 
olic education. 

3. Financial support of the parish school. 

4. School training must be supported by training in 
the home. 

Slogan: “ Love of God and country is taught in the 
Catholic parish school.” 

References: “ Catechism of Catholic Education,” chap- 
ters II, XI; America, Vol. 34, pp. 63-65. 


Friday, November 20 
Heattuo Epucation Day 
Children form a beloved part of our fold. Let us 
cooperate so that we may combine the two principal aims. 


of modern times—a healthy body in a sound mind.—Pope 
Pius XI. 
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1. Provide for the physical as well as the mental and 
spiritual. 

2. Good health is essential to success in school work. 

3. Health instruction is the combined responsibility 
of the school and home. 

4. The school teaches how to work; it must also teach 


how to play. 
Slogan: “ Every child in a Catholic school a healthy 


child.” 

References: The following publications of the 
N.C.W.C. Medical Supervision in Catholic Schools, pp. 
14-17, 35-39; Health Education Bibliography, pp. 7-12; 
Health Through the School Day, part II. 


Saturday, November 21 


CatTHoLic HicgoH ScHoot AND CoLLece Day 


To imagine that youths who have passed through 
colleges and universities, and have acquired certain knowl- 
edge of languages and sciences, but have not formed 
strongly marked characters, should forge to the front 
and become leaders in the army of religion and civilization, 
is to cherish a delusion.—Bishop Spalding. 

1. Endowments for Catholic colleges. 

2. The value of a Catholic college education. 

3. The need of more Catholic high schools. 

4. The phenomenal growth of the Catholic high school 
system. 

Slogan: “ Catholic colleges and high schools call for our 
undivided support.” 

References: “ Catechism of Catholic Education,” chap- 
ters, II, III, IV, VI, XI, and XII; N.C.W.C. Bulletin, 
October, 1925; America, Vol. 33, pp. 479-480, 504-505, 
552-553, 576-578, 599-600, 624-625, Vol. 34, pp. 14-16. 
64-65. 

Sunday, November 22 

Reticious Epucation Day 

One of the most effective instruments for the expansion 
and perpetuity of the religion of Christ is the parochial 
school.—Cardinal Gibbons. 

1. The Significance of the Supreme Court decision on 
the Oregon School Law. 

2. Decrees of the Catholic Church on attendance at 
Catholic schools. 

3. The principle at the base of Catholic education. 

4. The laity’s contribution to the establishment and 
maintenance of the Catholic school system. 

Slogan: “ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 

References: “ Catechism of Catholic Education,” chap- 
ters VIII and IX; “ Official Attitude of the Catholic 
Church on Education”; N.C.W.C. Bulletin, July, 1925, 
America, Vol. 33, pp. 199-200, 208, gives a complete 
account of the Oregon case. 

An abundance of matter will be found in this pro- 
gramme. As one object of the week is to acquaint our 
non-Catholic citizens with the purpose and principles of 
Catholic education, the Welfare Council suggests that a 
special effort be made to secure publicity in the daily 
Papers for the programmes offered by our schools. 
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Note and Comment 


To Safeguard 
Irish Youth 


LIVE to the dangers which threaten the morals of 
the young people of their country, the Irish bishops, 
as recently reported in America, publicly condemned the 
modern, dances which have been “ imported” from other 
lands. Their Lordships are jealous of the characteristics 
which have not only contributed so much to national 
strength but, what is of greater import, have made pos- 
sible advancement in the Kingdom of Christ. They re- 
gard with unfeigned alarm the menace to social and spirit- 
ual well-being afforded by “ pictures and papers and drink, 
but more from the keeping of improper company than 
from any other cause ” reports the N. C. W. C. News Ser- 
vice, and they see nowhere a greater foe to purity than in 
the dance hall. The members of the hierarchy are not 
averse to that form of amusement among their country- 
men which has become traditional. Irish dances, the 
Bishops assert, do not make degenerates, and while they 
may not be held fashionable in London or Paris, they may 
well be fostered, if that name is to be maintained which 
the chivalrous honor of Irish boys and the Christian re- 
serve of Irish maidens have won for their race. 


Among Our 
Negro brethren 


$e is evident from the recurrent news items appearing 
in sundry Catholic papers that the work of evangel- 
ization among the negroes of the country is producing 
gratifying results. T. A. T., writing in the Catholic Uni- 
verse, sees more than coincidence in the fact that on a 
recent Sunday, the Archbishop of Cincinnati and the 
Bishop of Cleveland were simultaneously addressing 
negro congregations in their episcopal cities, each telling 
his hearers that the soul of the colored man was just as 
dear to the Church as that of his white brother. To both 
these centers have come, in recent years, thousands of 
colored people from the South, and as a result of a week’s 
mission in one Cincinnati church, thirty converts were 
added to the parochial list. In the field of education, it is 
worthy of note that the new dormitory of the Cardinal 
Gibbons’ Institute, named for the Rt. Rev. Bishop Boyle 
of Pittsburgh, and dedicated October 23, by the Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J., will make possible the extension of the 
excellent work which was begun, over a year ago, at the 
Maryland institution. 


Thanksgiving Day 
in Switzerland 


OR over a century, we are told, it has been the cus- 

tom in Switzerland to set apart the third Sunday of 
September as a national holyday of prayer and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God. On this occasion a letter, the 
joint pastoral of the Swiss episcopate, is read in every 
Catholic church. This year the topic was “ The Child as 
the Treasure of the Family ”’, and stress was laid on the 
three-fold truth that parents are to accept children as 
coming from God, to bring them up for God, and to be 
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responsible for them before God. That these points of 
Catholic teaching are accepted and sacredly practised in 
many homes in our own country is one of the reasons for 
which God-fearing Americans might profitably manifest 
gratitude on our own approaching Thanksgiving Day. 





A Message from 
the President 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has arranged to officiate 
r personally at the lighting of the community 
Christmas tree in Washington, at six o’clock on Christ- 
mas Eve. The ceremony will involve an address to the chil- 
dren which will be broadcast throughout the country. We 
are altogether justified in expecting that the message of 
the Chief Executive will be of such a nature as to profit 
not only the children of the nation, but the grownups who 
listen in with them. Mr. Coolidge is wont to be clear in 
his pronouncements and outspoken in voicing his convic- 
tions. Not a few of his predecessors in the White House 
have made the Christian traditions of our nation the richer 
by the messages they have left for posterity. The force 
of their appeals to right living, in recognition of God, is 
indicated by the frequency with which their words are 
quoted. The radio provides President Coolidge with the 
novel opportunity, unthought of in former days, of speak- 
ing, on the birthday of humanity’s Saviour, directly to un- 
numbered thousands of sympathetic countrymen. It is an 
opportunity which Washington, Lincoln or Roosevelt 
would indeed have envied him. 





Well Qualified 
for the Work 


OUBTLESS the Catholic press will not fail to give 
D wide circulation to the report made through tlie N. 
C. W. C. News Service, of the initiative congress at Brus- 
sels for the reunion of the Eastern Churches with the 
Church of Rome. The predominating figure in the im- 
portant movement is the venerable Cardinal Mercier, in- 
troduced by the Chairman as “the great Belgian Prelate 
whose attractive power upon our separated English 
brethren has produced a change in the religious 
atmosphere of England, whose charity to Russian refu- 
gees . . . has accomplished more towards a better 
understanding of both Eastern and Western Churches 
than any amount of arguments could and would do.” The 
Cardinal himself must have been revealing his own ideal 
when he recommended to his hearers the imitation, in 
their prospective work, of the Apostle St. Paul, whose 
outstanding characteristic, he felt, was his sympathy. 
This, emphasized Cardinal Mercier, is the first and in- 
dispensable stage to the conquest of souls, for 
sympathy establishes contact, awakens confidence, provokes de- 
sires of intimacy and of union. Whence comes our faith in our 
mothers? Is it not from our experience that they understand us, 
read our thoughts, interpret favorably whatever we confide to 
them, find satisfaction in pleading for us and pardoning us? 

The Archbishop of Malines is qualified to tell of “the 
value of sympathy. His own life has revealed the exem- 
plification of sympathy to an extent that has won for him 
admirers without number, on both continents. There are 
few churchmen of whom we know, better fitted to impress 
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those outside the Fold with the attractive power of the 
Spirit of Christ. 





Children’s 
Gift to Pope 


HE Pius X School of Liturgical Music at 133rd 

Street and Convent Avenue, New York City, is 
initiating a drive for a Jubilee Gift to be presented to the 
Holy Father. It will be an offering from the school children 
of the United States and Canada to provide an endow- 
ment fund for the Pontifical College of Sacred Music 
in Rome. Since it is through systematic training in the 
schools that the ultimate reform of Church Music will 
be accotaplished, a gift from the children will have special 
significance. The Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music 
was founded by the saintly Pius X as an international 
Catholic center for the training of teachers of Church 
Music. Its first President was the Rev. Angelo di Santi, 
S. J. The present Pontiff has given the Institute a new 
charter and strengthened its curricula. It is hoped that 
the gift of the school children of America will relieve the 
Holy Father of the financial burden of maintaining the 
Institute and at the same time attest their loyalty to the 
Vicar of Christ. It is suggested that each child in the 
primary grades give tive cents, each one in the grammar 
grades ten cents, with larger offerings from colleges and 
academies. The total given by each school will be inscribed 
on the official document to be sent to the Pope. 





One Way Out 
of the Difficulty 


N his address to the students of Union College, Schen- 
I ectady, at the opening of the 130th year of the school, 
President Richmond took occasion to criticise the revo- 
lutionary tendency of young folks of today as shown in 
“their repudiation of parental authority—even of the 
authority of law—their insistence upon what they call 
living their own lives.” To emphasize that slavery rather 
than independence is being courted by the modern student, 
the college head cited in proof the dependence of num- 
bers of schoolboys on automobiles to carry them across 
the campus, “lest they should arrive at their classes in a 
state of physical exhaustion”; in another institution of 
learning, where he had been a visitor, the boys turned on 
the victrola to dress by, an argument, Dr. Richmond main- 
tained, that “a young man who cannot put his shirt on 
without being entertained can hardly be said to possess 
independent intellectual resources.” There are, undoubt- 
edly, certain factors in modern college life at Union, 
which earlier in the 130 years of its existence, afforded no 
particular problem. But apropos of parental authority, 
the repudiation of which the president of Union is not 
alone in deploring, why cannot the parents themselves 
have something to say? Automobiles and victrolas and 
other kindred accessories to up-to-date enjoyment must 
be paid for. The parent ultimately does the paying. 
Let the parental exchequer be closed to the whimsical de- 
mands of the son at college, and many of his fancied needs 
will become in his regard, at least, as non-existent as tliey 
were at Union, 130 years ago. 
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Literature 
The Catholic Spirit in Longfellow 


Sister M. Eveanore, C.S.C. 





LAD in the garments of holiness, poetry runs along 

the high road to Paradise. When degraded from 
this eminent estate, she too often leads the way to the 
Inferno. It is, then, the beautiful business of the teacher 
of youth to cull the flowers of celestial song from the 
pages of the poets, and by offering them to the children, 
thus direct their hearts to God, If the minds of the young 
are filled with lovely thoughts, there will be no room in 
them for ugly ones. Children like poetry naturally, and 
they learn its lessons readily. The more sing-song its 
rhythm is and the more obvious its message, the better 
they like it. The sing-song rhythm and the obviousness 
of much of the poetry of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
may be the reasons why he is the poet best-beloved of 
children. 

It is almost a truism that a poet turns Catholic when 
he writes religiously, and it certainly is true of Longfel- 
low. Joyce Kilmer, without apology, includes several pas- 
sages from Longfellow’s poetry in his anthology, “ Cath- 
olic Flowers”. Longfellow, though he falls short of true 
greatness, has justly been called the poet of the hearth 
and the home; and one might even go so far as to call 
him the poet of the Catholic home. His poems are chiefly 
meditative, impressive in their earnestness, seldom rising 
to the heights of passion, and often embodying or illustrat- 
ing signficant truths. In many ways they are a mirror of 
his blameless life. I have selected a few illustrations of 
the Catholic spirit in his poetry, not at all with the inten- 
tion of exhausting the subject but only with the hope of 
inspiring others, especially other teachers of literature, to 
seek further for Catholicism in his writings and the writ- 
ings of other poets as well. 

English literature is so largely by Protestant authors 
that we who teach it must search it painstakingly for 
the truths we would wish our students to learn and keep. 
It seems that if we are to teach literature at all we must, 
for the greater part, teach Protestant literature. Yet much 
of this supposedly Protestant literature, especially the 
literature of poetry, is in reality surprisingly Catholic in 
message and setting. Here is the almost Puritanical Long- 
fellow, for example, steeping himself in Dante, in Catholic 
ritual, in medieval monasticism, so as to. write his 
“Christus ”; here is he, descendant of those who taught 
that faith alone is sufficient, teaching that faith without 
good works is dead; here is he, kin to those who accuse 
us Catholics of adoring Mary, writing with understand- 
ing sympathy of the Incarnation; here is he, amid those 
who tear everything Romish, calling the Pope the bridge 
from earth to Heaven and creating priests and nuns who 
are ideals, Longfellow is only another evidence that poets 
must turn Catholic when they write of religious themes, 
for the simple reason that poetry itself is at its best the 
voice of truth. 

The Catholic Church has always insisted upon the neces- 
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sity of good works in addition to faith; particularly, in 
accordance with our Lord’s teaching, does she stress the 
value of the corporal works of mercy. The doctrine that 
faith without good works is dead is set forth in “ The 
Legend Beautiful ”, an exquisite extract from the “ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn”, one of the poet’s most pretentious 
works. The monk, praying in contrition for his sins of 
indecision and asking the grace of greater self-denial, is 
vouchsafed the Vision of our Lord. Rapt in adoration he 
hears the bell which summons him to distribute alms 
to the poor at the convent gate; and though loath to leave 
the Master he goes to answer it. The poor have long been 
accustomed to alms refused or carelessly given, but on 
this day there seems to be something sacramental in the 
bread and wine dispensed to them. His duty done, the 
monk returns to his cell, questioning himself as to whether 
he would have adored our Lord had He come in beggarly 
guise instead of in splendor. Then he finds the Vision 
awaiting him, and he understands fully the words, “ Hadst 
thou stayed, I must have fled!” 

This legend is the most beautiful among the tales told 
by the guests of the inn. The characters introduced and 
described in this series of stories, which are moulded to- 
gether in an interesting framework of place, time, and 
circumstances, represent a high average of respectability. 
In the stories Longfellow seems to have dipped his pen 
a few times into the cloudy ink of prejudice. “ Torque- 
mada ”’ is a perversion of truth, unreliable in its authority 
and its misunderstanding of the purpose and administration 
of the Inquisition. “The Cobbler of Hagenau” has in 
it a thorough misconception of indulgences. Yet these are 
tales in character with their authors in the group gathered 
together by the poet. Longfellow might be criticized also 
from the Catholic point of view for attempting to poetize 
about the unpoetical Martin Luther and for writing out 
his stupid and blasphemous mouthings against the Church. 
Yet here again, doubtless, he is simply allowing the apos- 
tate priest to speak in character. ; 

Everybody knows the tale of “ King Robert of Sicily ”, 
with its thoroughly Catholic setting and its theme, De- 
posuit potentes de sede, et exaltavit humiles ; and any child 
in the world will love it and learn its lesson. In “ The 
Nun of Nidaros ”, by far the best part of “ The Saga of 
King Olaf ”, we find the teaching that sorrow is necessary 
in life’s weary journey, and therefore should be sweet- 
ened by resignation and hope and childlike trust in God. 

These are only a few of the tales, and yet there is much 
Catholicity already. Of course there is a generous meas- 
ure of the anti-Catholic as well, but that is to be expected. 
Longfellow gives us much less reason to quarrel with him 
in “The Christus”, which dominated his whole literary 
life. The Catholic heart always looks for Our Lady when 
Our Lord is portrayed. The author fails to give us all 
we desire in the rich and artistically-arranged narrative, 
“ The Divine Tragedy”, from “ The Christus”, and yet 
his one mention of Mary in “ The Marriage in Cana” 
brings her sweetly close. Longfellow keeps to the simple 
Biblical manner in relating the incidents of Christ’s first 
miracle. In the second part of the poem “The Golden 
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Legend” there is a passage uttered by Prince Henry on 
his entrance into Italy which conveys perfectly the Cath- 
olic idea of the Blessed Virgin’s power with God and 
her willing intercession for her children. He concludes 
by saying that if the Catholic faith had given nothing 
more than Mary, it would have proved itself higher and 
truer than all the creeds the world has known. And he 
does not fail us in his story of the Incarnation. This work 
as a whole, in setting forth an ideal Catholic character in 
little Elsie and in showing the ultimate triumph of good 
over evil, is thoroughly Catholic. This, despite the wine- 
bibbing monks in the Convent of Hirschau, for, after 
their revelry in which Lucifer participated, they were 
sent in disgrace to take the discipline. 

“The Christus” is Longfellow’s supreme effort and 
he gives us his best. There is nothing lacking in his treat- 
ment of St. Peter as Head of the apostles and corner- 
stone of the Church. The introduction to “ A Covered 
Bridge at Lucerne ” is a remarkable conception for a non- 
Catholic, in its description of the Pope as “the chief 
builder and architect of the invisible bridge that leads 
from earth to heaven.” In this poem Longfellow has 
caught the spirit of holy Mother Church. There is a pecu- 
liar dramatic contrast in the ceremonies and liturgical 
phrases by which the Church celebrates her joyful 
mysteries, such as Christmas, Easter, and Our Lady’s 
feasts, and in those by which she shrouds in sorrow Good 
Friday and the burial service. Longfellow has imitated 
this contrast in the framework that he weaves about “ The 
Marriage in Cana” with the rapturous music of the Can- 
ticle of Canticles, and in the death-bed scene at Jairus’ 
home with the heart-breaking minor strains of the min- 
strels and mourners. One might go on almost endlessly 
to point out the Catholic spirit in the first two parts ot 
“ Christus ”, but I shall note only one more selection that 
embodies this spirit. It is the story of Bartimeus. Blind 
since the birth of his child, he is healed by Christus and 
in human way turns first to the loved Chilion and then 
to God. He begs God’s pardon for this offense, reminding 
Him that He is Himself a Father and therefore can 
understand. There is nothing of the Puritan in this idea 
of God. It is sweetly Catholic. 

Longfellow goes astray in “The Demoniac of Ga- 
dara”, by stating that numberless evil spirits, including 
Cain and Belshazzar, had possession of the unfortunate 
demoniac. These are discarnate souls, and as such can 
not enter human bodies. Despite this and other errors, 
however, the whole poem is Catholic in tone and setting. 

In the American epic “ Hiawatha” Longfellow gives us 


a true type of the priesthood in the Black-robe Chief. In - 


“ Evangeline ” he paints the Sister of Mercy as she really 
is; one who lives for others and follows meekly with 
reverent steps the sacred feet of Christ. Many other 


shorter poems also show the Catholic spirit in Longfel- 


low’s poetry. 

One can but wonder that this singer of songs who 
understood the message of the Angel Gabriel to the Bles- 
sed Virgin, who could leave his burdens behind the 
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cathedral door where “ the eternal ages watch and wait ”, 
who seems to have been directed by the great principles of 
the moral law, who knew what St. Peter means to the 
true Church of Christ, who entered into the meaning of 
the functions of the priesthood, and who found no diffi- 
culty in the consecration of women to the religious life— 
all stumbling-blocks to the ordinary Protestant—one can 
but wonder that he was not moved to go further and 
pronounce his “Credo” in the whole of Catholicism. 
Perhaps he is only another illustration that the poet, as 
well as the prophet, often sings of truths which he does 
not fully understand. Perhaps the “fine frenzy” of in- 
spiration is not altogether a myth. Be that as it may, 
much of Longfellow’s poetry belongs to our Catholic 
children as their right. 


Reviews 

Cardinal Newman. A Biographical and Literary Study. By 
Bertram Newman. New York: The Century Company, $2.00. 

For a short study of Newman within the scope of its subtitle this 
arresting little work is unsurpassed. It is warm and personal in ap- 
proach, displays a rich understanding of backgrounds, is equably 
charged with sane philosophical appraisements, and articulated, in 
general, with a breadth and delicacy which, at least as regards its 
subject-matter, only an Englishman can command. Bertram New- 
man, who, by the way, is careful to inform his readers that he is 
not related to the Cardinal, comes amazingly close upon the heels of 
Dr. Joseph Reilly, whose volume, “ Newman as a Man of Let- 
ters,” was reviewed in these pages not so many weeks ago. Dr. 
Reilly and Mr. Newman have almost been victims of identical ob- 
jects: both writers have aimed to supply the need of a study of the 
Cardinal from the viewpoint of an English classic, an aim partially 
fulfilled two decades ago by Canon Barry and perhaps hitherto only 
adequately achieved in the French of M. Faure. On the testimony 
of dates, Dr. Reilly has precedence in this country by something 
over two months; but Mr. Newman’s volume was published earlier 
in England. Despite some necessary resemblances in achievement 
both are desirable for the library. Dr. Reilly, for instance, ap- 
proaches the Cardinal somewhat synthetically, that is to say, mainly 
through his writings; Mr. Newman is more occupied with milieu 
so that if the former’s work is addressed to the critic and connois- 
seur of styles, the latter’s is addressed to the stylist who is likewise 
an historian and connoisseur of men. On the particular point of 
style, Mr. Newman defines the Cardinal’s chief characteristic as an 
attempt to approximate the delineaments of living thought through 
a sort of verbal aggregation motived from within. But the au- 
thor’s occupation with style is rather subordinate. His charm lies 
rather in thoughtful generalizations which bring the nineteenth cen- 
tury to bear intimately upon the man who wrote “ Tract No. 90.” 

H. R. M. 





Parnell. By Sr. Jonn Ervine. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. $4.00. 

Charles Stewart Parnell burst into British politics with the 
suddenness and the growing brilliance of a comet; he sputtered 
out like a sky-rocket. Nevertheless, his name lives on the 
roster of the greatest Irish patriots. Until his twenty-eighth 
year he was merely a snobbish, high-strung, younger son of 
an Anglo-Irish family that, due to an American mother, hated 
England. He entered the House of Commons, perfected the 
deadly policy of obstruction and at the age of thirty-four was 
chosen leader of the Irish Party. He impressed on his fol- 
lowers two principles: Irish self-reliance and Irish unity. He 
became the uncrowned king of Ireland and the most detested 
man in England. For ten years he fought and derided England, 
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was imprisoned, slandered and plotted against by England, and 
finally recognized as the balance of power in English politics. 
And then he was involved in the O’Shea divorce proceedings. 
His power dissolved like a mist; in less than two years he died 
at the young age of forty-five. When Parnell entered politics 
he had all the possible disabilities that would normally have 
prevented him from becoming an Irish leader. Apparently, the 
only thing in his favor was his hate of England and, thus far, 
that had not been proved. But in his short Parliamentary career 
he became as inspiring a leader as Ireland ever had. In his 
biography, one of a series edited by Philip Guedalla, under the 
title “Curiosities of Politics,” St. John Ervine is actively aware 
of the dramatic and the colorful elements that entered into 
Parnell’s life. He arranges them with skill and presents them 
with a fine regard to effect. Accordingly, his narrative be- 
comes highly interesting. But Mr. St. John Ervine is rather 
insufferable when he discourses on Anglo-Saxon innate ability 
to lead and Celtic innate subserviency, on Catholic influences 
and “ papistical piety.” He feels so intensely on certain ques- 
tions that he destroys his authority as an objective biographer. 
One may agree that Captain O’Shea and Timothy Healy 
acted in a manner that cannot be condoned; but personal in- 
vective as bitter as that which the author uses is out of place. 
Of course, his sympathies with Parnell in the Divorce pro- 
ceedings are equally intense. F. X. T. 


The Life and Letters of William Reed Huntington. By 
Joun Watiace Suter. The Century Co. $5.00. 

The one-time “broad” clergymen of the Episcopal Church are 
drifting rapidly into Modernism and to read the biography of 
William Reed Huntington is to gain a fairly clear idea of just 
why this should be. For Dr. Huntington was a typical Broad 
Churchman; that is to say, he was a kind, courteous, well meaning 
and sincere gentleman with some theological erudition but no 
fixed principles of belief capable of giving that erudition a per- 
manent power. It is not surprising that Modernism, with its end- 
less compromises, should win over men of this sort. In this con- 
nection it would be interesting to know how many of those 
who once accepted Dr. Huntington’s “ Quadrilateral” as a basis 
for Church unity would care to insist on all its requirements to- 
day; or whether, for that matter, Dr. Huntington himself, were he 
still alive, would regard it as any longer practicable. To Cath- 
olics, of course, the “ Quadrilateral” was defective from the first, 
failing as it did to recognize the need of submission to the Pope; 
today a great many of the Protestants themselves would reject 
its claims for Revelation and for the Nicene Creed. But though 
his unceasing efforts for unity were futile, Dr. Huntington accom- 
plished much in matters less strictly theological. The recording 
of outer activities is apparently the chief aim of Dr. Suter’s 
book and no attempt is made to get at the inner personality of 


the man. It will be interesing, therefore, mainly to Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s own co-religionists. D. P. M. 
Spanish Mysticism. By P. Attison Peers. New York: E. 


P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. : 

A subtitle very modestly professes that the present volume 
is but a preliminary survey to a subject as broad as it is deep 
and as interesting as it is inspiring. At a time when there has 
been a marked revival of interest in Catholic mysticism, we 
must be grateful to a non-Catholic author for putting at our 
service readings, even though limited, from the great mystics of 
Spain. Tastes naturally will differ where selections are to be 
made from some three hundred writers and several thousand 
works, but keeping Teresa and John of the Cross in the fore- 
ground the specimens which the scholarly Liverpool professor 
gives us, from Fray Hernando de Talavera to the illustrious 
Augustinian Luis de Leon, truly represent, though there are 
others, the Golden Age of Spanish mysticism. In a brief introduc- 
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tory historical and critical essay, Professor Peers prepares the 
way for the readings that follow. The Spanish text is given 
as well as the English version and this is an advantage as the 
idiom is not always easy and occasionally there are obscurities 
of thought which reference to the original readily rectifies. Here 
and there the translation is infelicitous but for the most part 
it reads well. There are biographical and bibliographical notes 
prefixed to the various selections though several erroneous dates 
obtrude themselves and it is hardly correct to credit Blessed Juan 
de Avila with the conversion of his illustrious contemporary, St. 
Francisco de Borja. Professor Peers is enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic and even the least interested in mysticism will appreciate 
his scholarly volume. WL L.: 


Books and Authors 


Important Periodical Publications—The November issue of 
The Signet, magazine of the Federated Alumnae of the Sacred 
Heart, surpasses its local scope and becomes a truly historical 
document. It is devoted almost exclusively to the newly canonized 
St. Madeleine Sophie. Lucille Borden, novelist of note, contributes 
a special article on the canonization itself. Blanche Mary Kelly 
and others write illuminating studies of biographical aspects of 
the Saint and of the work she inaugurated. In addition, there is 
some splendid verse and a hymn, with musical score, in praise 
of St. Madeleine Sophie. 

The legend of the Holy Grail has been one of the most per- 
sistent and most widespread stories in the whole Catholic tradi- 
tion. The Catholic Mind in its issue of October 8 reprints from 
the Melbourne Tribune a scholarly investigation, “The Holy 
Grail: A Study in Medieval Legend”, by George O’Neill, S.J. 
“Your Conscience Speaking” is a sprightly, provocative radio 
sermon by Ronald A. Knox.——The October 22 issue of the same 
review contains three splendid articles: “The Riddle of Life”, 
a well reasoned discourse by Albert Power, S.J.; “The Battle 
of Life”, a pbaccaiaureate address by Mgr. John L. Belford, 
D.D.; and “ Amusement in Life”, a sensible discussion of an im- 
portant question by Rev. P. J. Cooney. 





A Boy’s Story and a Story for Boys—When uncle is Wil- 
liam Beebe, the director of the “ Arcturus” Scientific Expedition 
to the Sargasso Sea, who offers an invitation to quit school and 
to acconipany him for ninety days while he visits the islands that 
lie anchored in the Pacific south of the Panama Canal; when 
mother and father act sensibly and say “Just the right idea”; 
then David Binney Putnam may be called one of the luckiest 
twelve-year-old boys in America. Young David saw so many in- 
teresting things and had so many unusual experiences that he 
wished to share his journey with other youngsters, as well as 
with their youthful elders; and so he wrote his book “ David 
Goes Voyaging” (Putnam). In boyish fashion he describes the 
wonders of high island and deep sea life that he himself observed. 
He, came into intimate contact with sea lions, sharks and whales, 
with giant turtles and devil-fish, with frigate-birds, boobies, 
albatrosses and penguins. He collected birds and bugs, turtles 
and scorpions. From his famous uncle and the other members 
of the expedition he learned a great deal of information that is 
not to be found in books. Accordingly his book is most attrac- 
tive; for he tells his story with the enthusiasm of a boy and with 
the restraint of a scientist. 

“It’s a wonderful thing to be a scout,” exclaims Stan Hendry 
who had found in the troop friends and happy companionship. 
And the reader of “Clearport Boys” (Century. $1.75), Joseph 
B. Ames’ latest story, will agree. A tale of scouting, officially 
approved by the Boy Scouts of America, any boy will find it in- 
teresting and wholesome. There is adventure a’plenty, the char- 
acters are natural and varied and the illustrations well done. 
Those who have to deal with boys will learn much from the sym- 
pathetic and devoted scoutmaster. 
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Gentleman Riches. The Twilight Rendezvous. The Hill 
People. Mirage. 

With each succeeding volume, Lucille Borden is impressing 
us by her fine ability to tell a story and by her cleverness in 
manipulating that story to tell about the Catholic Faith. “ Gen- 
tleman Riches ” (Macmillan. $2.50), is a really important Cath- 
olic novel. The scene is laid in England, with an excursus to 
America. The action follows the career of Ginestra Dane, a 
young girl who has beauty and sincerity but no strength of 
will. She is led by her strong-minded sister into an un- 
fortunate marriage. But through a series of strange compli- 
cations, the leading figures in the drama achieve happiness in 
widely contrasted ways. It is in character portrayal more than 
in plot construction that Mrs. Borden shows greater skill. But 
the real basis of our commendation is that she frankly, in- 
telligently and artistically introduces Catholicism into a story 
that is in itself splendid. 

To tempt a beautiful young Novice from her religious home 
is usually a serious and reprehensible affair. This is what 
Milton McGovern, author of “The Twilight Rendezvous” 
(Buffalo: Union and Times Press), does to Lady Helena. He 
follows her career in a most aristocratic English group, chron- 
icles her two adventures in courtship, her influence in politics 
and the founding of a musical center, and with a blessing 
sends her back again to her convent, her particular mission of 
charity having been completed. It is an agreeable little tale, 
written with simplicity and with a sense of the romantic. 

No one knew how the hill above Centerville came to be en- 
tirely settled by Irish but it was John Garrigan’s boast that 
he and two of his cronies in the old “pick-and-shovel era” 
had brought their young wives there and laid the foundations 
of “The Hill People” (Herder. $1.75), by Helen Moriarty. A 
sheath of sixteen stories, with a delightful Irish flavor, chron- 
icles the leading events of the little insular community until 
the railroads and electricity modernized the settlement. The 
authoress presents her characters in their homely, simple ways, 
with their virtues and their faults. There is excellent humor 
in several of the stories. Miss Moriarty is at her best in 
“The Finger of Scorn” and “ Nor’ Neilan’s Daughter.” 

Missourians proverbially want to be shown. Inez Specking 
reverses the process in “ Mirage” (Benziger. $1.50), and shows 
us the ups and downs of life in Missouri. The domestic tribu- 
lations of the Marvels serve as the background for a new 
phase of the age-old struggle between love and duty; tears and 
smiles blend happily into a wholesomely entertaining narrative. 
There is much obviously instructive in “ Mirage”, especially for 
parents and teachers. Catholic readers will enjoy the religious 
atmosphere in which the Marvels move. One wonders whether 
the errors in Latin are the author’s or the printer’s. We are sur- 
prised too at Betty’s first theological bout with Lucille. But the 
faults of the story are trifling; its merits, many. 





Dryden and Coleridge in Selections.—One may safely state 
that the poet Dryden has been neglected, particularly by younger 
students. Doubtless, one reason is that the bulk of that author’s 
work is such that few care to search even for the finer things. The 
Oxford University Press has met this excuse very effectively, both 
as regards Dryden and Coleridge. All the volumes in this series are 


printed well and neatly bound, so that they can be carried conve- 


niently in the coat-pocket. ““ Dryden” has an introduction and notes 
by David Nichol Smith. Besides, there are well chosen apprecia- 
tions of the poet from essays by Congreve, Johnson, Scott, and 
others ; finally follow selections from Dryden’s best in verse and 
prose. The volume on “ Coleridge” is treated in like fashion. The 
introduction and notes are by H. W. Garrod, the supplementary 
essays by Hazlitt, Jeffrey and De Quincey. Both volumes have a 
great deal of informing matter in a compendium carefully and 
judiciously made. The price is $1.20 a volume. The series to 
which these books belong is helpful for literary novices. 
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Suspense. One Increasing Purpose. Thresholds. Mad 
Marriage. Herbs and Apples. Volonor. 

Joseph Conrad’s last novel, “Suspense” (Doubleday Page. 
$2.00), might possibly have been his greatest novel. But death 
came before he had finished it, so that the story now has in it only 
the elements of greatness. It manifests, however, the artistry of 
Conrad, the craftsman, working in the Napoleonic atmosphere 
that he loved. It tells of the hopes and the fears that shook Eu- 
rope while Napoleon remained irritably on Elba, of the conspira- 
cies that were being hatched, of the plots and the counterplots, 
of the reactions of half a dozen clearly delineated characters. But 
these are all hinted at more than expressed; and the chief char- 
acter never walks boldly into the tale, though his influence is 
felt on every page of it. Because it is unfinished, the novel is not 
entirely satisfactory; for the same reason it becomes almost more 
interesting, since it shows a Conrad novel in the process of its 
making. It is to be regretted that the Faith which was Con, 
rad’s by inheritance is completely concealed in this last novel as 
it was in his other works. 

In “ Cne Increasing Purpose” (Little, Brown. $2.00), A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, who spread into fame by his “If Winter Comes”, 
writes a serious and incense sermon-novel. The story begins with 
a series of finely carved cameos of three brothers, their wives 
and friends. Gradually, the action is gathered up in the youngest 
brother, Sim, who has retired from the army and who is led to 
believe that he is destined by God for some great mission. The 
revelation of this mission comes through Sim’s dead mother. At 
the last, he understands that he must preach “ Christ the Common 
Denominator”; that is, Christ is in every man and woman and 
that indwelling should result in greater love for the fellow-man. 
The creed, of course, is not conceived in a Catholic sense. As 
a novel, “ Cne Increasing Purpose”, is satisfying and, in a certain 
sense, is distinctive. 

Some novels you feel that you would like to read again, others 
you are satisfied with having skimmed through during an idle 
hour, others again you regret that you have spent any time upon. 
Of the last class is “ Thresholds” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), by 
Faith Baldwin. The story is that of an ambitious husband who 
is willing to sacrifice everything, even moral self-respect, to attain 
political distinction. It is dull reading, in spite of its “ modern- 
ity” theme. That theme is a trifle stale now, and, of course, very 
pagan. The unsavory odor of certain police records is blighting 
to literary excellence. 

The utter simplicity of Peter Randle, the leading character 
in George Gibbs’ “ Mad Marriage” (Appleton. $2.00), makes 
him, when judged by purely artistic standards, a literary impossi- 
bility. It is unnecessary to give an outline of the plot and its 
development. For, in spite of incidental excellences and skill in 
technique, the impression—no slight one—left by the sympathetic 
portrayal of sundry scenes is that the story is an apologia for sins 
of thought and desire committed in trying circumstances. 

As testifying to an actual experience, there is some merit in 
“Herbs and Apples” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), by Helen 
Hoover Santmyer. There may also be a compelling interest for 
all youthful aspirants to literary immortality. Derrick Thornton, 
of Tecumseh, Ohio, is determined, even from her cradle to 
attain fame as a writer. After some mild escapades at home and 
a university course, she goes to New York with some kindred 
spirits and converses with smart shallowness about God and im- 
mortality. She is so discouraged by the death of her fiancee, a 
victim of the war, that she returns home, mothers the rest of 
the family and becomes a school-teacher. 

Apart from two or three dramatic situations and as many well- 
drawn and fairly interesting characters, there is little to recom- 
mend “Volonor” (Seltzer. $2.00), by Glen B. Winship. The 
description of life in the ideal republic, the founding of which 
forms the groundwork of the plot, is too bare to give the book 
any sociological value; judged as a work of fiction, it is dull and 
commonplace. 
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Communications 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 
“Old Ironsides” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Just at present an appeal is being made to the patriotism of 
the American people to save the famous old frigate Constitution. 
The writer is reminded of an incident in the history of the old 
ship that will be of interest, and it is the account of the visit of 
Pope Pius IX to “Old Ironsides.” The facts are as follows: In 
December, 1848, the Constitution set out on a cruise that took hes 
to the Mediterranean Sea, where she cruised mostly along the 
Italian coast. At that time the Pope had ieft Rome because of 
troubled times, and was receiving shelter from the King of 
Naples. French, Russian, English, Spanish and American men- 
of-war were at anchor in the Bay. of Naples. The Constitution 
was under command of Captain Gwynn and he extended an invi- 
tation to the King of Naples and the Pope to visit the vessel. 
They accepted and were rowed to the ship by the captains of the 
other warships. After being greeted by the captain the Pope 
requested that the Catholics on board be drawn up in line, and 
this being done he presented each with a rosary. Only a short 
time after Captain Gwynn died and was buried in one of the 
coast towns of Italy, but later his remains were brought to the 
United States. The cruise ended at New York, February, 1851. 

The writer often heard the account of this visit from a relativ: 
who was one of the last survivors of the enlisted crew. Needless 
to say the rosary thus received was one of the old man’s treasured 
possessions. 

Georgetown, D. C. Vincent A. Gooxin, S.J. 

The Spelling Champion’s Language 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the benefit of your correspondent, A. M. M., Providence, 
R. L, who asks regarding the language first learned by the 
parish-school pupil who won the spelling championship “among 
the school children of the United States,” I would proffer the 
following information: 

Frank Neuhauser, the schoolboy Spelling Champion, 
born in Louisville, Kentucky. He speaks and writes no other 
language besides English, which is his mother tongue. Both 
parents are native Kentuckians. His German name and blood 
he inherits from his father, whose parents came from Germany. 

Louisville, Kentucky Fetrx Newton Pitt, 

Secretary Diocesan School Board. 


was 


The “Latin America” Chronicle 
To the Editor of America: 

1 have noticed that in the Chronicle of America for September 
19 and 26 there has just been inaugurated a new section 
(dedicated to Latin America. The innovation could not be more 
opportune, The Spanish American people can do no less than 
ieel highly gratified at its appearance. I speak here as a Mexican, 
but I am satisfied that I only interpret the sentiments of our 
America when I assert that Latin America is scarcely known in 
the United States and in the other English-speaking countries, 
and that their concept of us is, even at best, more or less inexact. 

Mexico in particular occupies a place of slight merit in the 
eyes of most Americans. A revolutionary minority has made us 
appear as though the whole people were of that stamp. And the 
religious persecution, or what is the same, Article 130 of the 
Constitution of Querétaro, voted for by a fanatic minority, sets 
us back two centuries in the march of free nations. AMERICA 
with its powerful influence can create a more favorable atmos- 
phere by giving to deeds of valor their just due, and by mitigat- 
ing the effects of evil and harmful misrepresentation. 

The fact, therefore, that the same important Review has seen 
fit to restore once more the section on Mexico and Latin 
America, causes me the greatest pleasure. I have lived outside 
my country for ten years and in my observations I have arrived 
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at most painful conclusions. When the foreign mind is sounded 
with respect to its concept of us, our general makeup, our Chris- 
tian civilization and material progress, one cannot fail to notice, 
with deep sadness and astonishment, that it is confused, hazy, 
full of distortions, of errors, and even of prejudices. Our rightful 
place within the concert of civilized nations is recognized only 
after a vague fashion, with a certain courteous condescension 


‘ which seems to indicate more of a desire to flatter than to do us 


justice. 

“For the rest, brethren, pray for us, that the word of God may 
run and be glorified even as among you; and that we may be 
delivered from importunate and evil men; for all men have not 
the faith.” (2 Thessal. 3 1-3). 

Ona, Spain. Ramiro CAMAcHO, S.J. 
The “Miracle” in the Middle West 
To the Editor of America: 

I did not have an opportunity to witness the Miracle Play until 
October 16. On October 17 it finished its exhibition in Cincinnati. 
It seems to me a criticism by a Catholic priest in public print 
may not be out of place for the guidance of our Catholics, and 
the enlightenment of non-Catholics. 

The play is put before the public as something really Catholic, 
exhibiting convent life and a legendary story of a miracle. The 
staging, spectacular effect and costuming could not be surpassed. 
As a Pageant it was magnificent. But the effect of the entire 
play upon most Catholics and myself was, it left a bad taste in 
the mouth. The religious ceremonies are not ceremonies we 
have in the Catholic service, but a parody on the Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Forest Scene is vile, more than suggestive. The presenta- 
tion of the lapse of the Novice nun is far more realistic and 
sensational than the supposed miracle itself. Hence, non-Catholics 
are led to suppose such incidents are common in convent life and 
Catholics go away feeling something is wrong about the whole 
play. 


Cincinnati. A. C. P. 


The Laity and the Mass 
To the Editor of AmMERIcA: 

I am indeed glad, very glad, to see this above subject taken up 
in your communication columns, for we are truthfully taught that 
the Mass is the central part of our religion; that it is the Sacrifice 
instituted by Christ Himself at the Last Supper, of which the 
Gospel of St. Luke informs that He said to His Apostles: “ Do 
this for a commemoration of me” (Luke xxii. 19). And of which 
St. Paul wrote: “ The chalice of benediction, which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? And the bread which 
we break, is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord?” 
(I Cor. x. 15). Yet flow few there are who would know what to 
say if asked by a non-Catholic: “What is the Mass? Why do 
you go to it? What good does it do? Why does the priest, or 
celebrant put on so many odd-looking garments?” 

We Catholics ought to be able to tell our questioners that the 
Bible informs us that Christ is a priest forever according to the 
order of Melchisedech (Ps. cix. 4); that in fact, He is the High 
Priest in every Mass, acting through the instrumentality of the 
visible priest at the altar. «So, too, they should be able to explain 
how the various parts of the Mass are calculated to remind us of 
the various parts of Christ’s passion and of His death upon the 
tree of shame for our sins; and how through each Mass the fruits 
of His sacrifice are applied to us individually. They should be 
able to make clear how it is the very sacrifice of which the 
Prophet Malachias spoke (i. 11), foretelling that it would be 
offered by the Gentiles from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

Some years ago, after explaining these things-to a non-Catholic, 
who asked me, he replied: “That sounds reasonable enough, but 
I have asked other Catholics and they wouldn’t tell me, so I 
thought there was something secret about it that they didn’t want 
to tell.” To this I replied, it was most likely because they had not 
studied enough to be able to offer the desired explanation. Some 
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are so busy making a living or so interested in worldly matters 
that they do not take the time to study the subject, and some 
would not know where to turn for the best source of information 
if they had the time. The best work I have seen in this line is 
“The Mass” by Father Mooreman, published and sold by Our 
Sunday Visitor Publishing Company. 

Maricopa, Calif. P. A. McAnprew. 


Catholic Sche'ars and Catholic Dailies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An official of a Mid-West Catholic university told a class of 
his students, with whom he was discussing the failure of a pet 
project of his school, that if he had $2,000,000 he would use it to 
establish a Catholic daily paper. This official is a brilliant scholar, 
a fine educator and naturally deeply interested in his school. Yet 
he does not seem to think we need to change our schools so as 
to produce the scholars that Mr. Shuster says we lack, near as 
badly as we need a means of popularizing those we have. 

The one economist Mr. Shuster says we have produced is little 
known because he can come and go in cities like Chicago with 
about the same amount of notice in the newspapers as a third 
rate Socialist receives. Dr. Walsh can lecture here without his 
name appearing in any Chicago daily. Belloc received about ten 
lines of type when he visited us. 

Joyce Kilmer, who gave every promise of becoming what Mr. 
Shuster calls a scholar, lectured before the Catholic Writers 
Guild here a short time before his death and his audience con- 
sisted of a small group of women, and just six men. I heard 
the president of the guild complaining about the Chicago Tribune, 
for which paper she had subscribed for twenty-five years, for 
not giving the lecture space, even on the society page. 

I wonder if anybody was writing better in every way about 
evolution during the late controversy than Bertram Windle? Why, 
the average Chicagoan never heard of the man. Why then 
lament a lack of scholars? The very fact that so large a per- 
centage of our Catholic boys are educated in the schools that 
are producing Mr. Shuster’s type of scholars seems to answer the 
charge he makes against Catholic education. 

We may as well mark time until the genius arises who will 
show us how to conduct Cathobic daily papers. We would need 
all to be saints as well as scholars to fight successfully daily propa- 
ganda with weekly and monthly replies. 

The dying nations of Europe are producing a greater number 
of Catholic leaders than we are because the capitalistic system 
seems to be giving way there to Communism and the powers that 
be prefer anything to that, even Catholicism. But ours is not 
a dying nation. The changing Chicago skyline looks like a city 
just beginning to grow and shows no fear of a breaking down 
of society. Its chief landmark now is a great Cathedral tower 
that is occupied by the offices of a newspaper that stands for 
nearly everything the Catholic church does not stand for. To 
expect that newspaper or any other big daily to give encourage- 
ment and publicity to Catholic leaders is to expect the impossible. 

La Grange, IIl. C. V. Hicerns. 


Liberty of the Faithful at Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One cannot but be grateful that there is an awakened interest 
in the sacred liturgy. A more widespread knowledge of the 
history and spirit of the Church’s worship is undoubtedly growing 
among our people. But I think there is a danger in over-stressing 
one particular way of hearing Mass. The study of the origin 
and development of the Mass is likely to make one a trifle “ anti- 
quarian.” Hence the tendency to slight modern methods and man- 
ners in public worship. 

The Church is something more than an ancient institution. 
To get her spirit, it is not necessary to delve back into the cen- 
turies. She is alive today and inspires her children with quite 
as much love and devotion as of old. To try to get a congregation 
of twentieth-century Christians to say their prayers in exactly 








the manner of Christians of the fourth century is perhaps 
“lovely.” It smacks, however, a little of the classroom and for- 
gets that times and circumstances have changed. 

A greater knowledge of the liturgy begets deeper love for it. 
But the Church in her tolerance, the outcome of her wisdom, 
has ever allowed her children the greatest liberty in saying thefr 
prayers. The Mass is not a hard, cold, formal, stiff form of 
prayer as are the so-called liturgical performances of Protestant- 
ism. Witness the formality of an Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
service! The Mass, as Father Lester, S.J., in Stella Maris so 
well puts it, is another Calvary: 

The Church insists upon your devout presence at Mass 
but leaves you entirely free as to what form of devotion 
you use. You may pray with the mind, use vocal prayers, 
say your Rosary, follow from your own Missal. It is cer- 
tainly not ordered that you follow all the priest says or does. 
At Calvary, Our Lady, St. Mary Magdalen and St. John 
and the devout women could not and did.not follow a fixed 
form of prayers. They were present at the world’s Redemp- 
tion, and so are we when we attend Holy Mass, for Mass 
is one and the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross. 

Why not allow the layman the fullest measure of liberty in 
fulfiling this duty of assisting at the Sacrifice? The congregation 
at Sunday Mass comprises many types and characters, as Cardinal 
Newman movingly wrote of it: 

Each in his place, with his own heart, with his own wants, 
with his own thoughts, with his own intention, with his own 
prayers, separate but concordant, watching what is going on, 
watching its progress, uniting in its consummation; not pain- 
fully and hopelessly tollowing a hard fotm of prayer from 
beginning to end, but, like a concert of musical instruments, 
each different, but concurring in a sweet harmony, we take 
our part with God's priest, supporting him yet guided by 
him. There are little children there, and old men, and simple 
laborers, innocent maidens, and there are penitent sinners; 
but out of these many minds rises one eucharistic hymn, 
and the great Action is the measure and scope of it. 

Such is the proper and beautiful devotion of the Faithful! at 
the Holy Sacrifice. 

Lackawanna, N. Y. Henry B. Saw. 


Centenary of Bishop Fenwick’s Consecration 
To the Editor of AMERICA: | 
On November 1, 1825, Right Rev. Benedict Fenwick, the sec- 


ond bishop of Boston, was consecrated in the Cathedral at Balti- 3 


more by Most Reverend Archbishop Mareschal, and the leading 
lights of the Church in this country, including the Right Rev. 
Conwell of Philadelphia and the Right Rev. England of Charles- 
ton, £&. C., were present at the ceremony. 

One ot the features of the consecration was a most cloquent 
sermon by Bishop John England of Charleston, whose work for 
the Church one hundred years ago in the United States is re- 
called continually with pleasure and benefit. 

Bishop Fenwick’s career, up to the time of his consecration, 
was marked by ability. As a priest, he served creditably in the 
dioceses of New York, Baltimore and Charleston. And, when 
he took the see of Boston in the fall of 1825, he showed executive 
capacity combined with constructive ability at a period which 
was marked by dire bigotry, culminating in the outrage of the 
burning of the Ursuline convent at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in- 
1834. Bishop Fenwick’s efforts at this trying period showed him 
as a real churchman and American citizen. His manly defense 
of the rights of his Ursuline charges, his successful efforts to 
pacify the aroused Irish Catholics who arose in militant array 
to defend the Sisters, his superb diplomacy in dealing with bigoted 
Knownothings and respectable citizens of this period will go down 
in the pages of American Church history as distinguished marks 
of Bishop Fenwick’s career. 

When he died, in the shade of the old cathedral on Franklin 
Street in Boston, in 1846, the bells of Protestant churches tolled 
in chorus with the old bell of the Cathedral, and tributes of 
respect were paid by ministers of all denominations. 

Lowell, Mass. Grorce F. C’Dwver. 


November 7, 1925 
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